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CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCENTRATIVENESS—ITS USES. 
“Come, grandfather, now for the remainder of your 
story; it was not our turn to come, but mother said we 
might just stay till you finished your new story; so we 


_are all here, Edward and all.” 


So the little group placed themselves in a circle around 


. the good couple, the youngest getting the nearest, for 


children love to loll and lean on the lap of those that are 
fond of them. I can always tell whether a father or a 


‘grandfather are tender-hearted by this one thing alone, 


I would not give one cent for the love or respect that a 
man receives from his children, or grandchildren, if he 
has kept them at a distance in their infancy. That aged 
mechanics are so much more tenderly treated by their 
children, is owing to the caresses they bestowed on them 
when in their infancy. Go when you will into a me- 
chanic’s honse after work hours, and you will find him 
with one or two children on his lap or in his arms: this 
is not thought decorous in a rich man. He has fashion- 
able friends in the parlour and they want all his atien- 
tion ; a child, therefore, is scouted out of the room. 

“Where did I leave off, George?—oh--I told you I 
worked on till I was able to build eight houses. Well, 
when I was about to make a purchase I was very care- 
ful to consult those of my friends who had good judg- 
ment; and I generally found it a safe plan, for we are, 
ourselves, very apt to view only one side of the question. 
But I did not work for myself and family alone, I 
thought it was right to look after the poor too; so when 
I found that I was getting ahead so well, (for I had now 
three houses of my own, each one worth full fifteen hun- 
dred dollars,) I set ubout building a school-house—there 
the old thing is yet, back of the workshop. One of my 
young men was not very strong and could not plane 
boards, it hurt his breast; so I spoke to the other appren- 
tices about it, and excited their pity for the lad. If I 
had not done this at first, they would have been jealous. 
So I favoured the poor fellow, and the others all considered 
that they themselves were the means of his only working 
half days, and no one even thought it hard that he did 
none of the planing. 

“ Well, I told poor Elbert Goold that he might teach 
boys to read and spell in the afternoon as he was so 
weakly like; and what do you think he said? only this; 
* I am sure I am much obliged to you, and to you all, my 
friends, for your kindness, and I ought not to choose, but 
if L might have a choice, I would rather teach girls, they 
are so much apter to learn.’ 

“Oh ho, you young rogue, are you there, thought I, 
and I recollected all about my Susie, and my teaching 
her. But this was no such matter, poor Elbert had no 
little Susie to teach, only three sisters--ah! you can 
guess who one sister was, ha?—yes, our sister, swect 
little Janc, was his youngest sister, and I Jet the young 
mun have his way, poor fellow.” 

“Oh, grandfather, was that good young man our 
uncle, that died long ago?” said Mary ; and all the chil- 
dren looked so concerned, for even their grandfather’s 
face was clouded. 


“ Yes, I am sorry that he died whilst you were all so 


young, for you would have loved hiin dearly. Robert 
and James, you must remember him?” 

“ Yes,” said Robert, “I have a perfect recollection of 
him sitting in bed, day after day, and hearing us our 
lessons, and teaching us to love God and all his creatures. 
Whenever I think of uncle Elbert, I think of his being 
in Heaven among angels.” 

“ Yes, there he is, my children; and yet, when I took 
him he was a peevish, irritable little creature, and your 
grandmother had a deal of trouble with him, for he had 
not the right way of telling us that his health was bad. 
When he was asked to bring in a pail of water, instead 
of saying that he did not feel well, he used to grumble 
and fret, and say he was used hardly. Now, any other 
woman would have scolded the poor boy, and perhaps 
have struck him, but your dear grandmother thought 
upon the subject ; she watched the boy, and she soon saw 
that he had weak lungs, and was but slightly built, su 
ehe favoured him, and talked to him, and at length his 
little cross temper was subdued. Poor apprentices suf- 
fer very much for the want of kind words and kind looks 
from the family where they live: a boy must have good 
principles who can struggle through a hard apprentice- 
ship and come out a good member of society. Masters 
should look to this; they should not think of their own 
gain altogether when they take boys to teach them their 
trade. For my part, I always had the interest of my 
boys as much in view as my own; I considered that I 
was hound to them as well as that they were bound to 
me, and that as so many of their tender years were en- 
trusted to my care, I was answerable to my Maker and 
to my country for the good and evil that might befall 
them in those years. 

“Thirty-three boys came and went away men with a 
good character and good trades ; and I will tell you what 
a pretty thing they all did by me ten years ago. When 
I found that I was rich enough to quit work, I made it 
known, and on that day all the young men that had been 
my apprentices met together and gave me a dinner. 
Some of them had gone to New Jersey, and some to 
Connecticut, but they all met here on that day; the 
work.shop was cleared out, and there I was, honoured at 
the head of the table. 
young men looking up to me with love and reverence— 
not one of them poor, all of them, excpting a few of the 
youngest, owning a house. My poor Elbert was dead 
then, or there would have been thirty-three happy faces: 
however, your futher took the young man’s place, for they 


bowl as often as she does the other things, as she fears 


"care of her neat dairy, and the jugs of milk that have to 


Only think of seeing thirty-two | 


all sat in osder, and Elbert’s name was mentioned with - 
love and honour. 

“ This was not all, for when I got home after dinnet, 
there sat my dear wife at the head of her table with two 
or three of the wives of my former apprentices, and El- 
bert’s sister Jane wes there, I can tell you. What do 
you think I saw besides? Why, aset of silver; a tea, 
sugar, and milk pot, and a slop bow]. There, get the 
bowl wife, dear, no, Janey do you get it. ‘There, let me 
read the inscription; no, do you read it Robert, for your 
eyes are young, and you know it by heart. I keep this 
out of the way like, for your grandmother won't use the 


it will wear out, or rather, that the letters will wear out, 
so read it my son, and mind, when you come to the last 
part read it‘slowly.” 

“This set of silver is given to James White and to 
Jane White, his wife, by thirty-three men who’ were 
once their apprentices. He not only took care that we 
learned our trades well, but that we learned to fear and 
love God, and to honour the laws of our country; and 
she not only took care of our comforts, bat of our health, 
teaching us to be kind to one another and tender to the 
poor. Long may they live.” 

All the children shed tears, and they kissed their 
grandmother over and over, for they felt that this praise 
was just. 

* Come, now, let us put away the bowl, but first let 
let me tell you that your dear mother contributed her . 
share towards the purchase of the silver, standing in her 
brother Elbert’s place. That set of silver will be worth 
more than its weight in gold, children; for our good 
name willl be swect and pleasant in the ears of your chil- 
dren’s children. I am not fond of hoarding up old things, 
nor do I form attachments that are never to be broken. 
I never adhere to a thing merely because it is old, or. 
because it has belonged to a friend or parent; at that 
rate we must never move out of a house because oir 
parents once owned it; and we must never give away 
an old coat, or an old table that belonged to a near and 
dear friend. That table, my first work, is very small 
and never will look unsightly, so 1 have no objection to 
keep it, and it gives me pleasure to think that it will be 
among you to the third generation; but I should never 
think of your keeping this sideboard, nor this pier table, 
nor that dining-table, merely because I made them. 

“ The true charm of life consists in variety of occupa- 
tion and feeling, and your grandmother thinks as I do; 
why, look at her occupations even now—she has as much 
variety as a queen. Only think of two cowspand the 


go every day to your house, and her watchfulness that 
they are sweet and clean,. and looking to see that the 
cows are well kept, and looking after our good Moggy 
and her poor dependents, who come regularly to get the 
slop of the kitchen for their pigs, for now that I am so 
well off I keep no pigs. Then, her knitting for her poor 
friends, and for you all, and her china closet to overlook, 
and one to look after, for I promise you I am trouble- 
some enough.” 

“ Well, if I ever heard the like,” said the good lady, 
with one of her little laughs; “ you troublesome, indeed, 
when was that, pray? it was in the year one, I fancy, for 
I can’t remember.” 

“ I know best,” said the old man, “and my own heart 
tells me of many times when I might have saved your 
feelings and saved you from fatigue; but we will let that 
pass, as no one here will belicve it. 

“ Well, to go on with my story—and what have I more 
to say than that God prospered all my underiakings. To 
be sure, I had my crosses and my losses, for I had a 
house burned down just the day before I intended to in- 
sure it, and some one stole the very first watch I ever 
owned, a nice one it was too, and some of my appren- 
tices worried me until I conquered their bad habits, and 
a bank broke in which I had one hundred dollars; and, 
let me see, was there any other cross ?—oh, yes, a gen- 
tleman at the south bought five hundred dollars’ worth 
of furniture and never paid me. Then came the death 
of our dear Elbert: poor fellow, how we all loved him; 
why, he helped us along wonderfully in our endeavours 
to make the boys orderly. He was a kind of man that 
was not to he forsaken ; and yet, the generality of people 
would have tired of him, he wanted so much nursing and 

re. It was his only fault never tu take care of his 
Pealth poor dear fellow! he worked till he fainted, and 
then that was the signal to make him quit the trade, and 
I burnt up his indentures before all the boys. We then 
made him just attend to the school, and in two years he 
had forty scholars, not all taught by himself, (I took care 
of that,) but by four assistants, for I was determincd to 
see what one man could do with one pair of hands. I 
mean myself; I was determined to see whether a man 
might not be very happy if more were made happy than 
his own family. 

“People told me I was doing my son an injury in 
helping so many people on; but I guess he never theught 
so; I brought my son up to think all I had was my own, 
and that I had a right to distribute it as I pleased, or 
rather, his good mother there taught him, for he was for 
ever hanging about her skirts as those two big boys 
there now do,”—the two young men threw their arms 
round her neck and kissed her cheek, 

“I like old ways well enough, but I am not, as I said 
before, blind to the imperfections of some of the old ways. 
I have seen children behave well to their parents in their 
old age, but they did it from a sense of duty, and not 
from that tender love which you all feel for your parents 
and for us. How much of pleasure those people lose 
who have not early taught their children to love them. 
Poor old Giles, I really pity him, what a miserable old 
age his. is. 

“Sometimes, when a long job of work had been well 


done, I have taken my boys over to Hoboken for a little 


change; and I can tell who sropaled a basket of goodeys 
for us on’ such occasions. I only wish you could have 
‘seen the pleasure of the poor fellows when the basket 
was opened, we sitting under a shady tree. As soon-as 
their time was out each young man had a bible and 
prayer-book, and ail Miss Mitford’s books, as well as all 
those of Miss Edgeworth that suited their condition. 
When I was just beginning I could not do much, but as 
I grew wealthy I did more for them,and there is not one 
re them that I do not yet send a ote trifle to, now and 
then. 


_ “Tt was by judiciously bending to circumstances that ; 
Iam able to sit so happily among you and tell you all 


this about myself. I always felt as if the eye of our 
good Heavenly Father was on me. In fact, I must be- 
lieve—and do you, my dear children, believe it too—that 


the spirit of God is hovering over us for’ ever, and is - 


ready to enter the heart of every creature moniaret. de. 
sire to receive it.” 
(To be continued.) 


- THE 
Three Bras of Woman's Bite. 


By Elizabeth Elton Smith. 
CHAPTER XxX. 

Catharine had quitted Cleveland. She was: again in 
Grosvenor square with Lady Darley, feeling in the heat 
of the air,—the clouds of dust,—the emptiness of every 
place of fashionable resort, the desolation and dirt which 
brooded over all the aristocratic mansions from whose. 
walls the presiding divinities had departed, and which 
had lately echoed with the footsteps of pleasure and the 
voices of mirth—how very miserable a place London 
can be, and how pleasant it is that there are such things 
as gardens and green fields in existence! that Englancy 
is not yet one vast metropolis! Yet she carried within 
her a hive of delightful thoughts and hopes. The last 


day of her sojourn at Cleveland had been most Satisfac- . 


tory, ifso tame a word can convey any idea of the fcel- 
ings it excited. Nearly every guest had departed, and 
the. rest. were making arrangements to follow them. She 
had spent all the morning in rambling about the grounds 
with Sir Greville, in enjoying the beauty of one of the 
finest parks in England, with its romantic dells, its 


“Miniature forests, its haunted echoes, the very refine. 


nient of solitude. His manner—his words—had satis. 
fied even her doubting heart, her craving love,—and she 
ceased to remember in his presence the existence of 
Lady Sophia, far less: did she regret that he never spoke 
of her or his former engagement. Catharine could de- 
ride.the weakness of her former solicitude, and stigma- 
tise her jealousy of feelings, probably forgotten, as a most 
unworthy weakness. She could believe that Lady Dar- 
ley’s experience and her worldly knowledge rendered her 
a competent judge even in the matters of the heart,— 
that empire so completely beyond the jurisdiction of ex- 


perience and even of reason! Sir Greville was to join | 


her at Darley, as soon as Lady Darley despatched to 
him intelligence of the arrival of herself and her niece at 
that her elegant jointure-l , and Catharine had no- 
thing to do but to wander from one room to another, 
watching the preparations for their migration, and’ be- 
wailing the methodical delay which seemed to peta 
their progress. 

With something akin to remorse, she redblle 1 | her 
friend Mrs. Warren, and reproached the selfichnesd of 
that love which was absorbing all other sentiments. 
Since her return to Grosvenor square, so much had she 
been divided by memory of the past and hope of the 
future, that all the duties belonging to the present were 
in danger of being neglected. And so it is with every 
passion, whether love, er ambition, or fame; it is the 
Aaron’s rod which swallows up all thought, all feeling, 
unconnected with itself. 

Bat with Catharine repentance was followed imme. 
diately by reparation. In as short a time as possible she 
was in Wimpole street, embracing her friend, and pour- 
ing forth apologies and regrets, the sincerity of which 
was attested by their earnestness. 

“I have felt your absence, dear Catharine,”gaid Mrs. 
Warren; “but how natural that the plosegres which 
surround you should occasionally engross you! I heard 
of your return from Cleveland Park by the Morning 
Post, the only medium by which I attain to any know- 
ledge of fashionable movements, “But independently of 
my chancery-suit, that never-failing source of excitement 
and irritation, I have had something to interest me 
during your absence. I have seen again, I had almost 
said an old friend, at least the acquaintance of former 
years, one for whom I might be supposed to feel affec- 
tion, for the relation of governess and pupil, before ny 
marriage, existed between us.” 

Catharine looked the enquiry prompted by not a very 
unpardonable curiosity. 

“ One of the many children of a poor clergyman, that 
class which supplies nearly the whole tribe of female 
professors of all kinds, I was actually educated for a vo- 
cation, which to your apprehension, must be one of 
misery and dependence,” said Mrs. Warren, replying to 
Catharine’s thought. “To me, however, it was fraught 
with no such burden, either in expectation or expe- 
rience. The eldest daughter of a large family, in very 
moderate circumstances, is early inuted to~self-denial, 
trouble, and annoyance of every kind; and after all it 
was rather an improvement in my destiny to find myself 
in the school-room of the Ladies Hamilton, instead of 
the untidy, thickly populated nursery, half nursery half 
sleeping-room as it was, of my father’s parsonage.” 

Catharine’s attention was excited, but this time 
she had not voice to speak. 


37. 


Mrs. Warren proceeded :— — Lady Sophia Barron is so 
distinguished by the advantages of wealth and widow- 
hood, that you’ have’ probably heard of her at Cleveland 
Park ; is of her:I am speaking, as my frequent com- 
panion since her return to England.” 

“ I heard of ber arrival,” said Catharine, a6 calmly as 
she could, affecting to be occupied with something pass- 
ing the window, that she might not expose to the seafch- 


' ing eye of her friend a cheek which she was conscious 


was pale as death. © 

“ Of all the Hamiltons,” said Mrs. Warren, too much. 
‘engrossed with her subject to notice the emotion of 
companion, “ Lady Sophia was the one who pleased me 
least as a girl. There was too much adroitness about 
her, if I may call by that name her tact in.eseaping both 


the punishment and the. odium of every fault of which, 
in cummon with her brothers and’ sisters, she ‘might be. 
she ap-. 


guilty. To use a word of 
peared to me an embryo polici 
I did her injustice.” 

“Is she beautiful?” asked Cotastoathak question 


and T suspect now 


whieh every whe loves 


rival. 


“ Exceedingly beautiful,” replied ‘Mrs. Watren, 


an earnestness more expressive even than her words. 
“The first gloss of youth, seems hardly fled, while all. 
the polished graces of maturity contribute a thousand 
charms to its brightness, .F never saw a person for 
whom society and travel have done so much. And the 


-charm of her voice !—You, Catharine, who eonsider the 


voice so much an index of weanantan, would be really en, 
chanted by it.” 

“ A fine voice is an attraction,” said Catharine, com- 
pelled to express the necessary acquieseence. 

“Time appears to have improved Lady Sophia’s tem- 
per and character as much as her person and manner. 


Formerly there used to be so great a degree of fierté | 
abont her, that in the midst of great natural attractions | 


it acted as a principle of repulsion. Now, there’ is a 
union of dignity and softness, more beeoming than I can 
attempt to describe. Sorrow has touched her, and there 
is a kind of beauty which suffering serves, as a fourth 
grace, tu embellish ; of this kind is Lady Sophia’s. I 


never saw a woman in whom the absence of extreme — 
youth was-less to be regretted. While she is with me I 


always feel that I did ber injustice in preferring her 
sisters te’her ; and yet, perhaps, the change ivless in me 
than in herself”. - 

“There-was @: report at Clevcland of her engagement 
to an Italidn nobledian,” - said Catharine, with all the 
composure she could assume. 

“Which she repeated to me; and, though indignant 
at the indelicate disregard to alt proper feeling with 
which it charged her, it was rather a matter of amuse- 
ment, because she assured me that there does not 
happen to be a single Italian of her aequaintance in 
England. Independently of her own assertion, a disre- 
gard to appearances is the last error of which I could 
imagine Lady Sophia guilty. She has already sacrificed 
sufficiently to propriety. You have heard of the engage- 
ment that formerly existed between herself and Sir Gre. 
ville Cleveland ?”” 

““T have,” said Catharine, and her voice, notwith- 
standing her habitual self-command, faltered. 

“It was the result of an attachment of no ordinary 
strength,—severed by circumstances which proved Lady 
Sophia’s no ordinary character,” resumed Mrs. Warren, 
tuo much occupied with her former pupil-to observe the 
embarrassment of Catharine. “The fault.committed by 
Sir Greville was what the world terms venia? in all men 
who have the excuse of youth, rank, and fashion ;—to 
me it appears a moral delinquency of a flagrant kind 
but I rather imagine that Lady Sophia’s resentment 
was caused by the infidelity, not by the sin.” 

‘Catharine felt that her silence was almost falsehood,— 
that she was intruding into a confidence which, were her 
real situation with regard to Sir Greville understood, 
would -be studiously withholden. Yet how difficult ‘to 
declare to Mrs, Warren that she was the bride elect-of 
the once plighted husband of Lady Sophia! How im- 
possible an act of self-denial to shut her eyes to the 
opening of the early life of her lover, in the only portion 
of it to which mystery attached,—all that had embar- 
rassed and distressed her! Catharine continued silent. 

“Lady Sophia,” resumed Mrs. Warren, “ married 
Mr. Barron too soon after ihe separation between herself 
and Sir Greville to render it possible for any unpreja- 
diced person to believe that her union was the result of 


affection.” I do not think it was a happy marriage; but. 


she speaks of Mr. Barron in terms of gratitude befitting 
rather the magnificent bequest by which he has marked 
his attachment, than their manner of living together. 
Yet I am sure my conjecture is correct. There are no 
allusious to past happiness,—no domestic recollections,— 
no tears that will not be restrainéd. If Lady Sophia 
weeps, it is gracefully, and as a proper tribute to de- 
corum.” 


“ How artificial!” said Catharine, not insensible to so 


unamiable a trait. 

“ Women of the world—the best of them—are artifi- 
cial,” said Mrs. Warren. “Lady Sophia is the world’s 
pupil, and she does credit to her instructer. The re- 
deeming touch of nature in her character is the eon- 
stancy of her heart to Sir Greville,—concealed, perbaps, 
even unknown to herself, during the existence of former 
ties, but now betrayed by every look, every inflection of 
voice, when she speaks of him. Perhaps the finale of 
her romance, after all, may add another to the triumphs 
of first love.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Warren,” began Catharine, now reso- 


lute to speak,“ I meant to tell confidence,—as 


my mother’s friend,—that" Sir Greville is not free ;-— 
that, in short, if Lady Sophia were not in existence, 
your friend’s child would now be the happiest of women! 


- 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


“My dear Mrs. Warren, I am the manent: “wife of Sir 
Greville.” 
It. was now Mrs. Warren's’ to be silent froin irre- 


“pressible amazement; and, even when that subsided, 


violént emotion rendered it impossible for her to speak. 

She embraced Gatharine with a mother’s fondness, and 
Swept" over-her with a mother’s kindness, but she found 
no words of congratulation, for there was no hope of 
future happiness in her heart. 

“ Lady Sophia never loved him as I love him,” said 
Catharine, with fervour ; “did she not sacrifice his hap- 
,piness to her pride?—entail years of misery for what, 
after all, was a fault,—a fault now, not only pardoned, 
but. forgotten by herself? Whdt possible error could 
alienate me from him?” 

“ If it were crime?” said Mrs. Warren, still in tears. 

“Crime !—no; that is not within the compass of pos- 
sibility!—That might indeed effect our separation, and 
leave for me the single refuge of the grave ; but crime 
cannot taint the name-of Cleveland !” 

“The world pardons its prosperous children, and has 
courtly names for their lapses from rectitude, which are 
branded with strong stigmas when low men fall,” said 
Mrs. Warren, sorrowfully. “ Error may entail dreadfal 
—awful consequences,” 

“ Bat are not human actions to be judged by the prin- 
ciple,—not the effect ?” said Catharine, with strong emo. 
tion. “ Were we accountable for all the evil that resulted 
from.our actions, even the best of them might be record- 
ed against us as sing, and the fallibility of man would be 
@ reproach to the justice of Providence.” 

Effects which may in some degree -be foreseen, be- 
come parts of actions,” returtied Mrs. Warren. “ How- 
ever, my dear child, to descend from generals to particu- 


+ Jers, let me assure you that the error or fault, whichever 
- ‘we may term it, that dissolved the engagement of Sir 


_Grevillo-and Lady Sophia, was no inexpiable offence, 

ing to human judgment. Years have elapsed 
since.it occurred, and repentance may have effaced the 
‘stain, if stain there were.” 

“If Lady Sophja’s pride only led to such a display of 
resentment ; if, after the lapse of so long a period—after 
new. connections of so sacred a nature, she still recurs,— 
notwithstanding her improved power of deciding between 
right and wrong, to the hope of again winning the love 
she rejected,—I do not think that I am to be con- 


demned for clinging to the belief that Sir Greville’s — 


mysterious error was a mere inadvertence of youth. 
Have I ever indulged in the vain dream of finding in the 
partner of my life perfection? Can I suppose that an 
“existence passed like Sir Greville’s, in the midst of splen- 
did temptation, has been sinless? No; for he is a 
human being. I have loved him,—I do love him, as a 
man, not an angel; and who and what am I, that I 
should venture to search into the records of the past for 
matter of reproach to him to whom I am bound by ties 
only less sacred than those pronounced at the altar ?” 
Mrs, Warren sat for some minutes in silent reflection. 
“ Dearest Catharine,” she said at length, “I hardly 
know how te pardon myself for agitating you thus, 
when I reflect how vague, after all, are my suspicions 
telative to this unhappy affair. I knew nothing but by 


* Feport of the engagement existing between Lady Sophia 


d Sir Greville, for at the time of its occurrence I 
ad been married nearly three years. It was not a sub- 
ject to which, under existing circumstances, I should 
have thought of alluding when I saw Lady Sophia 
on her retern to England, if she had not, with all the 
frankness of intimacy, introduced it, and spoken of her 
hopes and fears regarding the future. It was from her 
hints that I have been Jed to suspect a result of a pecu- 
liarly painful nature from the original error of Sir Gre- 
ville ; but they were only hints. I do not consider my 
plain straight-forwardness by any means a match for the 
tactics of a skilful female politician, and Lady Sophia 
may have been in possession of a fact of which I am just 
aware,—that the child of my most beloved friend has 
succeeded her in a heart which:she still covets. If I do 
not now judge her ladyship uncharitably, she has rea- 
son to rejoice in the completeness of her triumph, for no 
human being could in that case have forwarded her 
views with more entire unconsciousness than I have done. 
The voice of kindness is so welcome to the unhappy, that 
they are reluctant to doubt its sincerity ; but what if the 
improvement in Lady Sophia should be confined to 
manner, and the policizer of childhood be a policizer 
still? How she contrived to introduce the subject of 
Lady Darley’s lately acknowledged niece,—to elicit from 
me all I had to tell of your person,—your mind,— your 
history! Age is said to bring suspicion in its train; I 
seem to have been creduluus as a child,” 

“ There is comfort in this supposition,” said Catharine ; 
“and now, friend of my mother, breathe a prayer for 
the happiness of her child!” 

Mrs. Warren folded Catharine in a long embrace, and 
she invoked for her all the blessings which can attend 
the lot of mortals; but still ehe wept, for to experience 
the future is always darkened by a shadow. 

Catharine quitted Mrs. Warren with a heart how 
much less tranquil than when that morning sun dawned 
on her! No woman can be conscious that mystery at- 
taches to the man she loves, without desiring to penetrate 
it,—without dreading a thousand ills which she will 
hardly acknowledge to herself, Catharine believed it 
possible that the youth of Cleveland ht be stained 
with folly—perhaps, morally speaking, with guilt,—but 
she rejected with indignation the mere supposition of its 
being a proper ground for distrusting him in his years 
of maturity, when thoughtlessness had expired beneath 
reflection, and the truest philosophy had succeeded to the 
extravagances of imagination. Yet she was not happy. 
To a heart filled with unbounded love, not only willing, 
but desirous of laying open to him who engrossed it 
every memory of the past, every feeling of the present, 
every hope of the future,—the consciousness that in him 
there was reserve, perhaps distrust, was in itself painful. 

Moreover Catharine, without a distinct apprehension of 
the fact, was tormented with a thousand jealous fears ; 
she dreaded the possibility of future intercourse between 
Sir Greville and Lady Sophia; the natural recurrence to 
former scenes enjoyed together ; her power of bringing 
‘back, in all the vividness of reality, the blessed feelings 
of the springtide of life, flinging again into his lap the 
primrose and violets of existence,—appealing to him 
through the past, yet standing before him in the splendid 
colouring of the present. Above all, Catharine had to 


- 


keep her misery within her own heart, conscious that 


Lady Darley would combat her fears only by sarcas 


fanciful miseries, but whieb add to ne Keenness of real 
misfortunes. 

“ At least the season is over,” said ‘Caiteaites, when 
‘she retired that night. “Oh that we were once in the 
country! When I see him at Darley I shall be happy. 
Lady Sophia will feel that he belongs to another, and 
petliaps—oh, that she would !—she will return to Italy, 
and leave England to him and me !” 

CHAPTER XXI. 

As Catharine stepped into the carriage which was to 
convey her to Darley House, she turned to take one lin- 
gering look of the mansion in Grosvenor square, perhaps 
with that. feeling of reluctance so general in human na- 
ture, to quit a residence to which we are accustomed, 
even for one which we approach under the happiest 
auspices, and to which our desires have Jong pointed. 
The carriage rolled along, and she could not help won. 
dering what had been the mighty preparations..which 
had caused their detention until this day. ‘The windows 
were still adorned with their -accustomed draperies ;— 
Persian and Turkish carpets lay upon the floors ;— 
the usual paintings adorned the walls ;-—-or-molu and 
buhl exhibited themselves as before ;—bijouterie was 
scattered in all-directions ;—and the plate and diamonds 
had been deposited at the bankers’ only this morning. 
All that was to be done was left to the performance of 
the housekeeper, who remained in town another week 
for the purpose of making the necessary disposition of 
furniture, &c. Why, therefore, had Lady Darley, with 
all the importance of necessary occupation, remained 
until now,—protesting daily against a delay which, after 
all, had effected nothing ? 

Alas, Lady Darley would have been embarrassed to 


' find a substantive reason for almost any action of her 


life! Fine ladies do not reason; they feel, or affect to 
feel, which answers their purpose quite as well, because 
it creates very nearly as much sensation. 

Darley House, though far inferior to the magnificence 
of Cleveland Park, was as elegant and well appointed a 
mansion as could be desired by the most aristocratic 
dowager. To Catharine, its gardens and shrubberies 
were delightful. Since she had parted from Sir Greville 
nothing had been so soothing, so consolatory, as the long 
solitary ramble in the evening through an avenue arched 
over by foliage so dense that the rich autumnal sunset 
could not penetrate it. Above that bowery walk was 
the glowing crimson sky, but within it the sober twilight, 
whose grayness harmonises so well with reflection and 
memory. 

It has been ably said by a female writer, that “ pas- 
sion, when we contemplate it through the medium of the 

‘imagination, is like a ray of light transmitted through a 
prism; we can calmly, and with undazzled eye, study its 
complicate nature, and analyse its variety of tints; but 
passion brought home to us in its reality, through our 
own feelings and experience, is like the same ray trans- 
mitted through a lens,—blending, burning, consuming, 
where it falls.” .And so it was with Catharine. She 
who had hitherto considered reason and principle as the 
lawful directors of human conduct,—who, in theory, had 
acknowledged the necessity of the subordination to their 
supremacy, of every feeling, every thought,—who had 
contemplated passion, properly so called, as an enemy 
whose approaches should be dreaded, guarded against, 
and prevented,—she had now admitted that very enemy 
into the citadel, and found evidence of his presence in 
the agitation,—the unnatural light and darkness which 
attended him. 

There had been a time when she would unhesitatingly 
have pronounced it the duty of every woman similarly 
situated, to state to her future husband that a mysterious 
charge of error was hinted against him, to ask an ex- 
planation, and to observe for herself whether it had been 
repented or remedied. She would have deemed it cul- 
pable to shrink, as she was actually doing, from the pos- 
sibility of knowing that, which duty, delicacy, perhaps 
religion, might enforce of her conviction as a necessary 
ground of eternal separation. She would have con- 
sidered the jealous dread with which she regarded Lady 
Sophia Barron as a weakness unworthy of a generous 
mind. Ingtheory she had contemplated love as a high, 
énnobling, and exalted sentiment, preferring in its per- 
fection the happiness of its object to its own, in the train 
of which perfect confidence followed as naturally and 
filly as the shadow the substance. And here it was 
with the base alloy of jealousy,—that most humiliating 
of all human passions,—that destroyer of all mental dig- 
nity, placing its unhappy sabject at the mercy of the 
meanest informer,—filling her with a thousand painful 
suspicions of her own inferiority,—degrading her far, 
far below the scale which Providence had assigned her 
‘among his intelligent creatures,—the sport of every acci- 
dent,—the slave to every caprice. Jealousy is the tor. 
ture-bed Of the passion of love ;—happy they who have 
felt it only as a pure sentiment ! 

“A letter from Sir Greville, Catharine,” said Lady 
Darley,"as she examined the contents of the Darley post. 
bag. “Do read a line or two, that I may know when 
he will be here ; 1 am tired of the vague kind of expec- 
tation implied by the indefinite ‘ week or two.’ ” 

Catharine obeyed. 

“It contains hardly more than the number of lines 
necessary to tell me that he will be at Darley House on 
Wednesday evening,” replied Catharine. 

“T hate Wednesdays ;—I have, you know, my white 
letter days, and that is not one. Old women talk of the 
bad omen of beginning work of any kind on Fridays ;— 
Wednesday now is my very black day. The most un. 
pleasant circumstances of my life have always happened 
ona Wednesday.” 

“Superstition is the last weakness I should have ex. 
pected to find in you.” 

“Ah, my dear, it is the common disease of human 
nature. Some of us have strength of mind sufficient to 
conceal it, but none to escape it entirely, Who among 
us does not cherish in sounds as indicative of good 
or bad? Who has is pressentimens, the shadow of 
et coming evil? Who has not on more than one occa. 

found himself suddenly in a new spot,—perhaps in 

nge country,—and yet all around strikes his eye as 
familine and accustomed,—and he feels that his dreams 
have been prophetic? The least imaginative have certain 
commohplace auguries of their own ;—esprits forts have 
not been insensible to omens;—and I, you see, soiled, 


= 


sullied, and hardened, by perpetual contact with the 

world, I have my own peculiar pets of fancy. We are 

strange beings, we human creatures ;—neither knowledge 
2 


nor experience, nor scoffing nor reasoning, can divest us 
of our yearning after the supernatural.” 

As Lady Darley spoke, she employed herself in care- 
fally opening a letter of voluminous folds, in the contents 
of which she was presently absorbed. 

“ Well,” she said, as she refolded it,“ this might also 
destroy a theory of pressentimens !) That such a thing 
should happen, and my little familiar vouchsafe no whis. 
per! Do you remember, Catharine, a very beautifal and 
embellished cottage ornée, which I pointed out to you as 
we drove to Reading yesterday morning, about two 
miles from the Park gate? It extorted from you some 
little sentimentality on the joys of the golden mean, 

while | magnanimously defended the more golden ex- 
treme of Cleveland Park.” 

“Yes, I remember perfectly; there was a beautiful 
arbutus, and—”’ 

“Yes; it reminded you ‘of your cottage, where you 
once had some plan of rusticating with poor dear Mrs.. 
Warren, This place,—the Grove, as it is called,—has 
been just a month untenanted ; its owner, a stockbroker, 
who furnished it in the most costly style; after all, 
what is the extravagance of the most aristocratic of the 
haute noblesse, to that of your parvenu—your. man of 
millions! The owner is ruined, in prison, a candidate 
for the benefit of the Insolvent Act. And now, observe 
the coincidence, or fatality, or malignant aspect of the 
stars, or whatever you may choose to call it,—who do 
you imagine is its new occupant?” 

“Mr. Stark, perhaps; he talked of a new poem, the 
inspiration of the country, and the comfort of a cottage.” 

“Mr. Stark! That would be a common pebble set in 
curious mosaic! His cottage is the antithesis of the 
Grove; a thatched, mud-walled, whitewashed building; 
a small window at the side, which enlightens his private 
sitting-room ; another, a pent-house kind of thing in the 
roof, which does the same goud office by his chamber. 
Tn the front is a porch where his landlord drinks ale in 
the evening with an accompaniment, ‘ lending its sweet- 
ness to the desert air,’ but not to be named ‘ to ears po- 
lite,’—the clumsy substitute for the oriental hookah. 
Beyond you behold ten square feet of garden, crowded 
to suffocation with the most pungent of the esculent 
vegetables, from which a small green paling and a dwarf- 
ish gate keep off the inroads of carts, horses, and other 
passengers along the turnpike road. Behind—stables, 
cow-houses, piggeries, surround a farmyard littered with 
straw, and musical with the various voices with which 
nature has gifted geese, ducks, and hens, and similar of 
the feathered generation, A small pond, covered with 
duckweed, is in one corner, and that, my dear, is the 
*Pierian spring’ ftom which Mr. Stark’s genius drinks 
deep. No, no; the Grove was not built for Mr. Stark. 
Try once again.” 

Catharine owned herself at fault. 

“In charity, then, I terminate your suspense,—Lady 
Sophia Barron! There, iny dear, acknowledge that I 
have made ‘what playwrights call a very fine point. 
Your start, Miss O'Neil never surpassed it! Your look 
of dismay, quite Siddonian! Behold us then within 
indispensable visiting distance of the whilom ladye-love 
of your knight.” 

Catharine was silent. 

“Now, my dear,” resumed Lady Darley, “ do me the 
favour to be sincere, and tell me truly, do you not wish 
Lady Sophia with Glendower’s spirits, in the * vasty 
deep ” 

“ Not quite,” replied Catharine, with a languid smile, 
“ but certainly in Italy.” 

“A most foolish wish, You have too much faith in 
the potency of Lady Sophia’s spells, even supposing, 
which by no means appears on the face of the record, 
that her ladyship has even the will to make the experi- 
ment. And if she had, remember Sir Greville’s bonds, 
and then ask yourself,‘ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba? Above all, dear Catharine, be counseled by 
me; when we meet—as meet we must—this formidable 
Lady Sophia, do not permit the slighest change of co- 
lour, the smallest inflection of voice, to indicate that her 
presence discomposes you. Be as cold as you please; 
that may pass as a fault of temperament: but be always, 
and undeviatingly, calm. The slightest symptoms of 
agitation, and her ladyship is master of the field !” 

“ Her presence will not discompose me,” said Catha- 
rine, thoughtfully. “I am not subject to nervous agi- 
tation, you know. It is on reflection that I connect 
disagreable consequences with her return to England, 
and a renewal of intercourse, should that take place, be- 
tween her and Sir Greville. But, if I am to endure 
the pain of his inconstancy of heart, the sooner it occurs 
the better for me. I am yet sane enough to say, 
that I will never owe to his honour a fidelity denied by 
his affection,” 

“T detest romance, Catharine: what other tie than 
honour have ninety-nine women in every hundred on the 
men whom ultimately they marry? I strongly suspect, 
and I have the observation of years as the basis of my 
suspicions, that very few men approach close tu matri- 
mony Without sundry misgivings, and that, at that point, 
honour, not love, is the spur which compels them to ad. 
vance. With all your talent, Catharine, you are yet very 
young, and quite new to the world; and as for your 
education, you yourself must be sensible that it has given 
a bias to your mind which prevents you from viewing 
things as people in general view them.” 

“True; for I have been taught to separate the right 
from the expedient, and to consider that prudence which 
prefers a less degree of present pain to a greater degree 
of future pain. Could the pang of separation from Cleve- 
land, my lover, equal that inflicted by the coldness, the 
disgust, or even the distaste of Cleveland, my husband? 
No, my dear Lady Darley, you would not wish your 


. niece to be scorned by the man whose name she bore, as 


the enforced partner of his existence,—one who derived 
all her social claims from his unwilling bounty,—who, 
by the very fact of appealing to his hononr instead of his 
affection, proved that her selfishness was stronger than 
her love,—that she preferred the indulgence of her own 
feelings to his happiness, No, no, my dear aunt, my 
education was not wrong because it was unusual. Would 
not our sex be happier if their hearts were strengthened 
by early lessons instead of softened? Does moral courage 
necessarily render a woman unfeminine, and is she less 
worthy of love for thinking rightly, than when enveloped 
in those charming errors which men cherish and flatter, 
because they are a delightful homage to their own supe- 
riority? Or do youthink the present condition of wo- 
man the best possible for herself, or for those beings 
whose early nurturc—whose first impressions—must be 


received from her? Do you think an improvement in 
her would not effect a ‘material improvement in the whole 
range of society? Or do you think virtue the stronger 
because the means of defence are few and weak, and those 
of attack many and strong? Pardon my warmth,” she 
continued; “I must defend my education, for an imputa- 
tion on it is an injury to my mother who directed it.” 

“I have not a word to say against it,”” returned Lady 
Darley, with one of her blandest smiles ; “ you have ac- 
quired so charming a bloom by your defence of it, that 
whatever may have becn its errors, I look in your face 
and I forget them all! Only, my dear child, many theo- 
ries are very excellent, which do not answer in practice 
because they are premature. It may be a mark of talent 
to outrun the spirit of the age, but it is rarely prudent 
to manifest it, and almost always dangerous. Galileo 
was in the dungeons of the Inquisition for a discovery jn 
natural philosophy; and you may find a novelty in moral 
philosophy as severely punished now. ‘To return, how- 
ever, to Sir Greville. Why should the mere fact of Lady 
Sophia Barron’s return to England disturb either you or 
myself? How little leisure has a man of the world for 
the cherishing of those youthful fancies which make soli- 
tary men poets and sometimes maniacs! You will see 
the two meet as polite aquaintances should meet,—or 
perhaps as strangers, if such be the lady’s will; the more 
discreet, perhaps, in all cases of this kind, when the love 
on both sides was ascertained beyond all possibility of 
doubt. We must call on Lady Sophia as soon as we 
hear of her being settled at the Grove. Can you rely on 
yourself sufficiently to promise me that you will be just 
the same self-possessed, graceful personage as usual ?— 
that I shall have the pride and pleasure I always feel in 
introducing my niece,—the last of the Vernons ?” 

“ T can,” said Catharine, calmly. 

“Catharine, you force praise from me,” said Lady 
Darley, looking on her with unfeigned admiration. “With 
all youor—grandeur, I must call it for want of a better 
name,—there is nothing theatrical about you,—nothing 
for effect,—not a look,—not a gesture,—not a tone of 
your voice. Perhaps, after all, your very simplicity is 
grandeur. Yet there is nothing cold, nothing austere, in 
your reasonable method of viewing things. You are a 
creature breathing poetry and feeling still,—full of bright 
and happy thoughts of sunshine and starlight, and great 
and glorious things, about which even I—woman of the 
world as I am—may have had my reveries ; and without 
which, in youth, there is an unloveliness in the most gift. 
ed mind. Time acts by our minds as our faces,—it de. 
prives them equally of their bloom. And here yon will 
have an incalculable superiority over Lady Sophia,—a 
superiority to which a man like Cleveland, wearied with 
the hardness of the world, will be acutely sensible. There 
is a freshness about you,—* the delicate dew of the rose. 
bud,’ which never survives youth,—least of all a ten years’ 
married life. To him even Lady Sophia’s acquired graces 
must appear hackneyed, for he has withstood the artillery 
of the most polished women in Europe unscathed. Yes, 
my dear Catharine, let us discard all fear of ourselves,— 
all doubt of Aim! Cleveland Park will be yours, and the 
heart of its master with it; so let us put aside these letters 
—you are tenderly cherishing Cleveland’s half dozen lines, 
I perceive,—and regain our cheerfulness by breathing 
the sweet air of this bright day. We will call on haifa 
dozen people, and hear, or report, the acquisition our 
neighbourhood is to enjoy in the society of the accom. 
plished Lady Sophia Barron. For once, Catharine, I am 
absolutely tired of talking, for I have made a speech long 
enough for oneof Mr. Canning’s electioncering addresses.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


If the happiness of Catharine had been regulated by 
the tenderness of her lover, she must at this time have 
been one of the most blessed of human beings. 

She had before enjoyed the society of Sir Greville with 
all the adjuncts of that romance and poetry peculiar toa 
highly picturesque country, but at Cleveland Park the 
commonplaces of existence had continually broken the 
charm. A large party of the fashionable and the frivolous 
were there, demandimg a share of the time and attention 
of both ; their occasional téte-d-létes were short and un- 
satisfactory, disturbed even during their enjoyment by 
a conviction of the observation they were exciting ; and 

even the most legitimate love likes not that stranger eyes 


should be watching its progress. But at Darley there 
were whole days of leisure, and almost of (éte-d-téte. 
Lady Darley was often present, certainly, but she knew 
so well how to dispose of lerself—had so ready an art 
of becoming, or appearing to be, absorbed in the occupa- 
tion or the idleness of the hour, to the exclusion of all 
other persons or thoughts unconnected with it, that the 
most exigeant lovers could not consider her de trop. 
And Catharine and Cleveland rambled together through 
the lonely woods and glades that embellish the neighbour. 
hood round Darley, acquiring a deeper insight into each 
other’s tastes, minds, and feelings,—rejoicing, she espe- 
cially, as this intimate communion displayed to her a 
world of intellectual and moral beauty, from the stores 
of which she might daily gather new and purer mental 
aliment. It was impossible to doubt the sincerity of any 
sentiment professed by such a man, Sir Greville appeared 
to have left the dross of his artificial manners in that so- 
ciety which was their congenial element. In the country 
he was manly, true, rational, sometimes imaginative. 
Conscious of the indisputable extent and depth of his own 
attainments, he did not deem it necessary to mark his 
own elevation in the scale of rational beings by depres 
ing, below her proper position, the woman he had chosen. 
He disdained the petty despotism by which mean men 
secure themselves from the rivalry or the scorn of the 
other sex; he was glad to feel that the being he loved 
was able to appreciate him. It is only those on the con- 
fines of the empire of intellect who dread the inroads of 
their neighbours, or believe that the settlement of others 
around them will render their own a debatable territory. 

It was now July, and it was decided that the marriage 
should take place in September, as soon as the year of 
Catharine’s mourning for her mother had expired. What 
an invisible chain connects the most joyous events of hu- 
man life with the saddest, as if it were an ordination of 
Providence that they should exercise a mutual influence 
over each other, lest in our prosperity we should be- 
come presumptuous, and in our adversity we should 
despair! ‘To a daughter, in whose heart the memory of 
her mother was placed in its most hallowed shrine, the 
prospect of a marriage, which was to be the consumma- 
tion of her dearest hopes, was shadowed by the reflection 
that the voice whose blessing would have rendered it 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


doubly holy was silent for ever ;—that the prayer which 
would have pleaded so tenderly for its happines was to 
be-uttered no more on earth! Again and again Catha- 
tine asked her heart, would her mother’s approbation 
have sanctified this union! And she endeavoured to take 
comfort as she listened to the hope, the faith, of thet heart, 
that it would. 

“Are you aware,” said Lady Darley to Catharine one 
morning, “ that Lady Sophiu Barron has received the visits 
ofevery person within visiting distance, and that, on every 
account, it is advisable we should call on her without far- 
ther delay ? Sir Greville is bound to Abingdon this 
morning ;—a more favourable opportunity for our driving 
over to the Grove is not likely to offer.” 

Catharine assented reluctantly, as people perform an 
unpleasant but imevitable duty. - 

Lady Sophia was at home, and in a few seconds Catha- 
rine found herself gazing, with intense interest, on as fine 
a head as ever started into life beneath the pencil of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Glowing, animated, brilliant,—with an 
expression ever varying, but always attractive,—Lady 
Sophia, if she had lost the characteristics of girlhood, still 
preserved all the graces, and much of the bloom, of youth. 
Nothing could exceed the easy dignity of her reception of 
Lady Darley and her niece; there was one moment’s— 
only a moment’s—earnest scrutiny of the latter, so tran- 
sient indeed that it must have eseaped the observation of 
any individual not prepared to detect the least palpable 
indication of extraordinary interest. Otherwise, her calm- 
ness, her suavity, her self-possession, were the only cha- 
racteristics of manner that offered themselves to the 
animadversion of the most critical. 

“Italy is the country of my taste,—shall I say my 
mind ?—England of my heart,” Lady Sophia replied to 
some commonplace enquiry from Lady Darley of her 
national preferences. “ Existence there is picturesque, 
and one looks on every thing through a dazzling medium, 
which, perhaps, is injurious to our perceptions of truth. 
Here, on the contrary, we regard life more nearly, and 
see it in its reality ; not so beautiful, mot so graceful, it 
is true, but with a consciousness that we are not walking 
in a dream from which we may presently be aroused by 
some tremendous shock, in the shape of an assassin or a 
carbonara. There is an epoch in human life in which 
we feel the full value of the true, and are contented to for- 

give the absence of the beautiful. 


“But the true and the beautiful are so closely blended 
in the perceptions of all well-regulated minds !” said Lady 
Darley, affecting philosophy, an affectation the most un- 
suited imaginable to her usual maniére d’étre. “ More- 
over, our tastes are more flexible than we are willing 
to allow; and if your convenience or your inclination 
fix you again as a resident in England, I do not despair 
of hearing you, at some future period, advocating the 
gloom and the irregularity of its climate.” 

“It is possible,” said Lady Sophia, with graceful acqui- 
escence; “and, in the design of making England my 
permanent abode, I have brought with me as many remi- 
niscences of Italy as could be deposited in any dwelling 
of moderate dimensions. Perhaps you will look into my 
magazine of curiosities; it is in a terrible state of con- 
fusion, but its contents are, I flatter myself, sufficiently 
valuable to dispense with the accessory of accurate ar- 
rangement. ‘There are some gems of art which have not 
been despised by the first connoisseurs in Europe.” 


Lady Darley and Catharine accompanied Lady Sophia, 
with the usoal expressions of courteous and grateful as- 
sent, into a large drawing-room, converted into a cabinet 
of virti, in which very few marks of the derangement of 
which her ladyship complained were perceptible. 

No person who has understanding enough to appreciate 

and taste enough to love, the chef-d'euvres of the masters 
of painting and sealpture, can gaze upon them without 
losing much of that selfish dwelling upon personal con- 
siderations which forms and occupies so much of human 
existence, Catharine was speedily engrossed in the con- 
templation of the splendid gems of art around her; and, 
in conversing with Lady Sophia on the history of the 
production of many of them, often so curious an illus. 
tration of the wondrous working of the human under- 
standing and affections, she escaped from the recol- 
Tection of the singular position in which they stood to each 
other; she lost the reserve in which she had hitherto 
involuntarily infolded herself, and she exhibited to Lady 
Sophia the extent of knowledge, the elevation of thought 
and feeling, which distinguished her so remarkably from 
the frivolous mass of her sex. Lady Sophia herself was 
too hackneyed a worldling to be enthusiastic even in the 
arts she affected to admire ;—too intensely occupied with 
her own interests ever to overstep the threshold that leads 
into the enchanted hall of poetry and imagination, She 
was therefore sufficiently unoccupied to be able to observe 
every indication of Catharine’s mind and feeling which 
was thus manifested. If, however, she had not the reality 
of enthusiasm, she had learned its language, and she re. 
plied to the remarks of her guest in a tone correspondent 
to her own, 

“It isa real misfortune not to be bound by some ties 
of preference or sentiment toa peculiar place,” said Lady 
Sophia. “1 should feel it a cause of thankfulness if duty, 
or prudence even, recommended to me one spot as a per- 
manent residence rather than another. When one has 
unbounded freedom of choice, one hesitates so long, in 
the fear of making at last an unfortunate selection. A 
house I must have, and the Grove with all its recom. 
mendations of situation and neighbourhood, is so mere a 
cottage, that, if large enough for my ambition, it would 
not contain the half of my accompaniments. — One picks 
up so many things in traveling,—not valuable perhaps, 
but appealing to one as r emblems of past 
thoughts,—sonvenirs of agreable hours recalled 
tifying consideration !—so much the more forcibly by 
palpable objects. I could not consent to part with the 
most insignificant of my pebbles. Can you, Lady Darley, 
namie any place to me likely to afford space enough for 
a tolerable arrangement of them and me ?” 

** Not unoccupied, I fear,” replied Lady Darley ; and it 
occurred to her to add, “* nothing less magnificent than 
Cleveland Park would suit you,” when a fortunate recol- 
lection of the embarrassment the malicious remark might 
cause to Catharine prevented her. 

“ Berkshire is a pretty county, but hardly romantic 
enough for my taste,” said Lady Sophia. “I am young 
enough tolike to ramble over ‘ hill and valley, fountain and 
fresh shade, and have actually indulged in the fancy of 
settling myself on the banks of Winander Mere. The 
only objection is its remoteness.” 


mists and clouds must be doubly terrible, considering the 

sunny land in which you have so long dwelt.” 

“ Human nature,—my human nature, at least,” replied 
Lady Sophia, with a smile, “ delights in contrasts.. One 
tires even of perpetual sunshine, and I am not quite sure 
that I should object to 4 short experience of the bleakness 
and mists of Westmoreland. Besides, you know, I am 

“a ‘child of the mist’ by birth, and Scotsmen and women 
are proverbially national. If it were not that so many 
painful recollections are attached to my native land, there 
would I sojourn, for I love the mountain heather still.” 

Lady Darley was silent,—her perfect good breeding 
rather shocked at Lady Sophia’s allusion to her private 
history,—explaining taste and actions by hints at causes 
with which her hearers were bound to appear totally unac- 
quainted. Catharine wished that more had been said, or 
not so much, but she felt how impossible it was to insist 
on such a topic. 

“I am very solitary just now,” Lady Sophia resumed, 
“but I mean shortly to fill my*house with as many of my 
friends as will consent to be combined within its narrow 
limits. When Mrs. Warren is my guest, I shall hope, 
Miss Vernon, to see you very frequently, I do not ven- 
ture to flatter myself that I divide Mrs. Warren’s love 
with you, but I have at least some claims on her affection ; 
and, wayward pupil as I was, she still feels an interest 
in me and my welfare, Apropos, of old friendships ;— 
I am told that Sir Greville Cleveland is at Darley House ; 
—I hope he will resume his acquaintance with my fa- 
vourite brother Stracey, who is here with me; and who, 
though given to solitary meditation, is not quite hermit 
enough to admire a téle-d-téte with me daily.” 

“Sir Greville will of course call on your ladyship as 
soon as he is aware of your being the occupant of the 
Grove,” said Lady Darley with somé retenue. 

“T assure you I expect no less of him,” returned Lady 
Sophia, with a gaiety which became her exceedingly. 
“ Our ancient enmity is gone to the tomb of the Capulets, 
I hope. We have lived long enough in the world to 
know that charity and forgiveness become poor human 
nature better than the bowl and the dagger.” 

Lady Sophia sighed, and looked pensive, as if to de- 
monstrate how equally playfulness and gravity became 
her exquisite beauty. 

“T shall have great pleasure in renewing my own ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Hamilton,” said Lady Darley. “I 
remember him—must I confess it was ten years since ?— 
a very young man and quite a héros de roman ;— he was 
wounded in the early part of the Spanish campaign, 
under circumstances peculiarly desperate ;—I think he 
succeeded in rescuing the colours of his regiment from 
an overpowering superiority of numbers. I am ashamed 
to have so vague a recollection of an action, the gallantry 
of which was, I remember, universally acknowledged.” 

“Stracey, I am sure, will be delighted to claim your 
acquaintance. Darley House has an attraction, of which 
even I, wanderer as I have been, have heard, but of the 
potency of which I have only been sensible this morning. 
I shall be too happy, Miss Vernon, if you allow me to im- 
prove this introduction into intimacy, and you will not 
be very much offended, I trust, if I return your call im- 
niediately.” 

Catharine was obliged to reciprocate a wish so grace- 
fully expressed; but her colour deepened as the insincere 
compliment escaped her lips, and her coldness might 
have chilled any one less resolved to carry her point than 
Lady Sophia. 

A few more courtesies—a few more commonplaces— 
and Lady Darley and her niece, nothing loth, re-entered 
their carriage. 

“How agreable—how fessinating—if she were not 
Lady Sophia Barron !” said Lady Darley. ‘Confess that 
Cleveland had at least a fair excuse for feeling the force 
of her ladyship’s attractions.” 

“ She is beautiful,” replied Catharine, thoughtfully ; “ so 
beautiful that one wonders, not at the attachment, but 
that it could ever be forgotten.” 

“To forget is the condition of human life,” returned 
Lady Darley, with some impatience. “No man in his 
senses would sigh for perfection itself when convinced it 
was unattainable. Lady Sophia is a very beautiful wo- 
man, but I am not quite sure that her great charm is not 
in her manners. They are very captivating—so soft— 
so feminine. It is pleasant to be the dupe of so exquisite 
a deception.” 

“ Are we sure that there is deception ?” said Catharine. 
“ I fear that the relation in which Lady Sophia has stood 
to Sir Greville makes us harsh judges of her.” 

“ Will you be good enough, my dear Catharine, to tell 
me what particular object you imagine powerful enough 
to decide Lady Sophia on taking a house avowedly too 
small for her—in a neighbourhood with which she is un- 
acquainted—which is not recommended by any of those 
associations that occasionally induse romantic people to 
establish themselves in the least desirable spot in the 
world? Do you suppose she is particularly anxious to 
watch, with a disinterested eye, the progress of your 
wooing, or is desirous of being a spectator of the cere- 
mony which is so shortly to proclaim you won? No, 
my dear, Lady Sophia is not a woman likely to be so 
inconséquent as to expose herself to inconvenience with- 
out a motive. Moreover, I always distrust the compli- 
ments one woman pays to another, and Lady Sophia’s 
expressed and implied admiration of you affords to my 
mind unequivocal evidence of her insincerity.” 

“ Do you really believe that Lady Sophia indulges the 
hope—the desire—” Catharine began. 

“Of dividing you and Cleveland?—Yes—unhesita- 
tingly, yes. But, Catharine, although such is my con- 
viction, there are no reasons why you should be melan- 
choly or fearful. Lady Sophia hopes against hope. The 
thing is utterly impossible. Even if you were less fair 
—less attractive—less the object of Cleveland’s devoted 
attachment—still would she, in seeking him, pursue a 
phantom. Remembering, as he must, all the pain—all 
the agony of the disappointment she inflicted on hin— 
do you believe that he, the spoiled child of the world, 
would be so far pacified by her tardy repentance as to 
seek aguin to rivet the chains so rudely snapped asunder? 
Admire, however, the address of Lady Sophia, in making 
us the bearers of her overtures. Why should she sup- 
pose that J, at least, was so little experienced in the wiles 
of women of this goodly world, as to be the dupe of the 
ancient friendship of Sir Greville Cleveland and Stracey 
Hamilton—men, the moral antitheses of each other—be- 
tween whom there never could have existed one con- 
genial sentiment?—If she persuades Stracey Hamilton 
into seconding her efforts so far as to vouchsafe us a 


“ And its climate,” said Lady Darley ; “ to you its 


visit, you will see immediately the desperate manguvre 


on which his sister has ventured. If he is with her, it. 
is from a conviction of the propriety of his guardianship ; 
Hamilton was always engrosséd in the pursuit of some 
Utopian good to mankind: in general, to which he sacri. 
ficed all the time other men of rank spend ina search 
after pleasure, or perhaps fame. I would engage that at 
this moment he is hunting outsome marass to be drained 
—some common to be enclosed—for the diminution of 
poor-rates and such like parish concerns. On second 
thoughts, I really wish he would call; his eccentricities 
will amuse you.” 

“ Were he and Cleveland really friends during the 
time of Lady Sophia’s engagement ?” 

“Why yes, child, certainly; how could it be otherwise? 
Even to the seventh generation, all the kinsmen and ac. 
quaintance of the woman beloved shite with a reflected 
light in the eyes of the lover.. When the affair ended the 
friendship terminated, as usual since the days of Pylades 
and Orestes.” 

“Do you think Cleveland is aware that Lady Sophia 
is in our neighbourhood ?” 

“I do not think on the matter. It is not of the least 
consequence; he must know, and yesterday or the diy 
before would have answered as well for the communica- 
tion as to-morrow. On the whole, I am glad that Stracey 


Hamilton ‘s in Lady Sophia's suite ; he will answer very: 


well as an object to whom Cleveland may dedicate his 
courtesies, while he leaves the task of entertaining Lady 
Sophia to you or me.” 

Catharine was silent, and, sooth to say, disturbed. 
What her reflections were Lady Darley found it easy to 
conjecture, from the exclamation that escaped her almost 
involuntarily after a long pause—* How exquisitely beau-. 
tiful she is!” 

“ Granted,” said Lady Darley, with a smile; “ but even 
then, Catharine, you surpass her, for your beauty is of a 
rarer character. Asa general rule, however, let me ad- 
vise you never to praise the beauty of another woman ; 
it is only just in rather better taste than to depreciate it. 
You are suspected of a desire to show your superiority 
ta envy, and your consciousness that you have higher 
claims to consideration than mere personal attractions. 
It seems to insinuate that you pique yourself on the su- 
periority uf your mind, and even beauty itself is much 
more easily pardoned than wit—perhaps because it is 
more completely an accident. No young woman should 
criticise the personal attractions of another ;—if she ad. 
mires—it is affectation ;—if she condemns—it is envy. 
Let her wait until she becomes a matron, and then she 
may fall into the usual duties of a chaperone—to préner 
her own protégées, and find fault with those of every 
other person. Oh, my poor purchased roses, hide your 
diminished heads! Catharine, what a blush is there !— 
Sir Greville, you are the most gallant of cavgliers— 
always at hand just when your liege lady requires your 
services. I am tired to death; I have been talking these 
two hours—a monologue that might tire Matthews. 
Will you forgive me if I ran away for a little, and con- 
demn you to a téte-d-téle ?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


' # This is certainly the happiest period of my life,” said 
Cleveland, as he stood with Catharine on the bow of a 
fairy bridge which spanned a miniature river, the chief 
ornament of the grounds round Darley House. ‘ Youth 
had its seasons of rapturous excitement and ecstatic 
dreams, but here there is ‘a sober certainty of waking 
bliss’ which promises duration. I look beyond the 
present not only without fear, but with hope; there is 
something so holy, Catharine,—if I may so characterise 
any sentiment of mine,—in the love you inspire, that I 
feel not only a happier, but a better man by indulging it. 
It is something, too, to know that I have such a wealth 
of affection hoarded within my heart; I, who have so 
long imagined that every spring of feeling was exhaust- 
ed; I, who, having drunk so largely, had a right to be- 
lieve that I had drained the cup! If it were not pre- 
sumptuous, one might almost believe that there is what 
certain religionists denominate a special Providence, 
watching over us, miserable, weak, and erring as we 
are.” 

Catharine looked at him doubtingly, and the colour 
mounted even to her temples. “It is not presumption, 
but faith,.to believe that which is revealed,” she said. 

“ There shall be no religious controversy between us,” 
replied Cleveland, with a smile. “Such a doctrine isa 
beautiful creed for tender, dependent, injured woman ; it 
is right and wise that she should believe there is a re- 
tributive power on her side, an eye that watches over her 
wrongs, and punishes. Your sex are placed in so'unjust 
a position here, that it is policy to ensure their submission 
by presenting to them a religion which promises them 
an equality with their oppressors hereafter.” 

The colour which had just bloomed so brightly on the 
cheek of Catharine was succeeded by the paleness of mar- 
ble. She was silent; and Cleveland, looking, as was his 
wont, in her face, to read there the sentiments her tongue 
sometimes hesitated to pronounce, was alarmed at her 
death-like appearance. ‘Are you ill, dearest Catharine ?” 
he asked. “ Let us sit on yonder bank; we have walked 
too long; you are quite fatigued.” 

“No; it was a sudden pang—it is over; a few mo. 
ments’ rest will restore me,” replied Catharine, but so 
faintly, that Cleveland, without speaking, supported her 
to the bank and placed her on it. 

“Catharine,” he said at length, as he watched the 
colour returning to her cheek, “I have observed you so 
closely, and I comprehend you, I think so well, that I 
am convinced you were, and are, suffering from mental, 
not bodily, distress. You are shocked at believing that 
I regard religion rather as a theory than a fact?” 

“You are right,” replied Catharine, regaining her 
wonted calmness, and inexpressibly relieved that he vol. 
untarily afforded her the power of ascertaining what 
were his real opinions,—* you are right in part, but not 
wholly. I was shocked that you should lightly speak of 
a subject, to me too sacred to be approached without re- 
verence ;—I was more,—I was self-condemned. Was it 
possible that I then, for the first time, remembered that 
your sentiments on such a point were all-important ?— 
that I have allowed my whole heart to be engrossed” — 
she paused, conscious of the extent of the avowal into 
which she had been betrayed, ‘ 

Self-condemned !—for that which isthe proudest 
triamph of my existence!” said Cleveland, “Do you 
think, Catharine, that a love which pauses and hesitates 
at every step,—looks round cautiously to discover whether 
any obstacles are likely to impede its progress,—shrinks 


if the path appear not all verdant and flowery,—thim 
you such a love would satisfy me ?—No, Catharing 
am yours thus devotedly,—thus eternally, —beeause you 
heart has rushed forward mect mine, regardles® 
aught but the joy of mecting ‘its other self !—Far ff 
us be the selfish calculation which measnres our lovey 
the standard of a rigorous judgment, which gives just™ 
much as we believe will produce our own happiness, @ 


—for weal or for wo you must love me, now and eve 


am right, my disciple.” & 
“ Alas,” said Catharine, what woman can venture} 
say, that even the errors of the man she loves shall i 
become hers ?” 
“She who is guarded by him against himself,” eee 
Cleveland, with far greater earnestness than his ordin 


bigoted in our opinions ;—we know enough to be ed 
scious ‘ how little can be known.’ I reverence,—I lov 
your religion ;—I am not an infidel, at worst, and, I m 
add, only occasionally a doubter; there are times 


culator, not a theorist: a seeker after truth, ready t@ 


shrinks at the point where pain begins. No, Catharing . 


manner exhibited. “Neither you nor I, Catharine, @ ; 


—Where I am in error, my angel ;—where: 


convictions are much stronger than. at others;—w no 
perhaps, the internal voice speaks loudest. Iam a 


adopt it, were it to be found in the caves of Mithra, or if 


the temples of theyBuddhists. ‘The precepts of Chrigl 


doctrines may be open to cav.',and some minds, perhapay 


saw a sincere Christian walking humbly with his God 


ber, Catharine, that no man would voluntarily doubt, for 
doubt is a state of torment ; not a breathing of unbelief, 
in my darkest moments, shall be whispered by me. to 


rock of certainty, to plunge you into the whirlpool of 
speculations. In that, as in all else, your happiness 
shall be my only apes and what may not your ex- 
ample effect ?” 

Catharine smiled, but it was through tears, for the war 
between her heart and her principles was not pacified by 
all the specious eloquence of her lover. Cleveland saw 
that it was not peace within her, and he hastened to di- 
vert the current of her thoughts. 


ing, which we might have enjoyed together! No man 
can live in the world without making daily sacrifices of 
his inclination. It requires the solitude and the privileges 
of a hermit to employ time according to inelination, My 
morning was not a morning of enjoyment, for it was oc- 
cupied in observing the misdirection of intellect, and the 
unfortunate effects of a false system. I visited the.son 
of a tenant of my father, who, discovering early talents 
which were deemed worthy .a higher destination than 
that of a tiller of the soil, was educated at a publie school 
‘and at college, by my father’s bounty, for the church. 
He did not disgrace his patronage, but he disappoin' 


| a very high university degree, and to be pronounced 
eminently qualified for the living which he now holds, 


can benefit his specics,—perbaps all that can enlarge his 
own mind,—in a state of ignorance with which even an 
American Indian might be reproached. His mind is so 
darkened with the dust of antiquity, that the light of the 
present cannot penetrate it. Impressed with the convic- 
tion of the high importance of the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, the slightest hint that their knowledge was in a 
great measure erroneous,—that their theories were ab- 
surd,—and their hypotheses mere reveries,—startles him 
as a heresy. He shares, with many of his class, the 
error of believing that an acquaintance with the classical 
languages, as they are called, is knowledge,—knowledge 
in its enlarged application. ¥ almost think that his vene- 
ration for the vehicle of the thoughts of the ancients ex- 
ceeds that with which he regards the thoughts them- 
selves. He has employed years in the composition-of a 
laborious treatise on the A8olic digamma, and meditates 
a volume of essays on etymologies, that idlest of all ela- 
borate trifling. The most lamentable fact connected 
with him is, that, not satisfied with so grievous a perver- . 
sion of intellect in his own proper person, he is educating’ 
his only son to tread in the same miserably narrow’ path, _ 
in the delusion that eminence will be found in the end of 
it. It is in vain to endeavour to open the eyes of the 
blind ; and what blindness equals his who treads for ever 
the same circle,—meditates always on the same subject, 
—until he believes that the progress of the human mind, 


perpetual revolutions on Ms orbit, and that he is on a 
level with it ?” 

“ You are describing a species of insanity,” said Ca- 
tharine. 

“ Insanity of a kind so common as to pass for learning, 
as the vulgar understand the word, and perhaps not in. 
correctly, for it rather expresses the signs of ideas than 
ideas themselves, He is but the victim of a false system 
of education, and he believes that he is doing his duty by 
making another in the person of his son. The boy al- 
ready presents thatmost miserable of all spectacles, a 
melancholy, spiritless child,—his bodily energies enfee- 

“bled, and his intellect inert,—an embryo drone in the 
great human hive.” 

“ My morning was spent with a person belonging, one 
would think, to a species that had neither thought nor 
feeling in common with your protégé,” said Catharine. 
“I have called with Lady Darley on an acquaintance of 
yours,—Lady Sophia Barron.” 

“ Lady Sophia Barron !” said Cleveland, with a slight 
change of voice, but not of countenance ; that was too 
much under the command of the practised man of the 
world. “She is, or rather was, an acquaintance of mine ; 
but [ had not the remotest idea of her being in Berkshire.” 
' She is the tenant of the Grove, a beautiful cottage 
orné, in our immediate neighbourhood.” 

“ It is nearly ten years sinee I saw Lady Sophia Bar- 
ron ;—she was then unmarried,” said Cleveland, thought- . 
fully. * Time must have altered her greatly.” 

cannot decide on’ that point,” replied Catharine, 
affecting a gaiety she did not feel: “if Lady Sophia were 
more beautiful, more charming, ten years since than now, 
she must have been more than woman. A lovelier crea- 
“ture I never saw.” 


Clevelund looked earnestly at Catharine. 


tianity no sane mind Jan impugn ; happy for mankind if} 
the world were regulated Sy them. Some of its peculiar. 7 


are so constitutedjas to be absolutely incapable of receiv- | 
ing them. For my own part, avow ta you, that I never 


that I did not envy him ; and if sometimes I am assailed 
by doubts whether all be true, still more frequently do I am 
question, is it possible that this can be false? Remem- “@ 


you ; far be it from me to attempt to’snatch you from the | & 


“ How many hours we have been separated this morn- . 


it. Sufficiently imbued with classical literature to take - * 


he was, and he remains, in all real knowledge, all that 


instead of carrying mankind for ever onward, makes | 
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‘WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. | 


P™ It is not generally policy in one woman to praise an- 
Bases ; j one always suspects her sincerity,” he said, eppa. 
A ed satisfied with the survey. “I remember Lady 
ia not moréethan woman, but in persen perfect as 

most finished model of her sex. In short,Catharine, 
O bee loveradgjlowed her like the tail of a comet or a High- 
lend chief, and,” he-added, in a more earnest but rather 
tbdued tone,— 


Among the 
In perfect 


' “I knew it, Cleveland,” said Catharine, with an ani- 
Mation that testified all the satisfaction she really felt at 
avowal; “and I thank you for ceasing to make a 
ie of the matter with me. “ Mr. Stark’s letter to 
«the Duchess of Halifax, at Cleveland—” 
7 “{ remember it all, Catharine; I have thought of it 
Bgain and again, and as often I have resolved to state 
fact to you with my own lips. And I was deterred, 
ill you forgive me, that I judged you by—your sex ?” 
* “T will forgive every thing but future distrust,” said 
gently. “Let our confidence be 
mutual and implicit.” 
Bet 0,”” said Cleveland, but his voice was less 
a iad than usual. “Shall I venture to tell. you with what love 
| | —what madness rather—my soul doted on that woman ? 
~The more I doubted her capacity of‘returning any part 
) of that furious passion, the more it grew ; her coldness 
never chilled me, but it inflazned,—it forced my unnatu- 
rally kindled feelings inte-another channel. There was 
4 No infidelity of the heart, Catharine,*in the crime by 
¥ , which I lost her; I did not for an instant. prefer, even 
* equaliee, that other far, far more unfortunate being with 
ors 1 was like a traveller in the desert, who sees afar off 
the pure and bright stream at which he may safely 
quench his intolerable thirst, but who, parched and pant- 
ing, turns aside to taste of the unwholesome spring that 
is recommended onlysy its proximity. Sophia did not 
feason thus; my ravings~—they were ravings—were un- 
heeded by that proud, cold woman; and I fled, smitten 
by the lightning of her words, from her presence, intu 
the vortex of a world too ready to welcome me. There 
is my history, Catharine; so did I Jast part from Lady 
a Sophia ; judge now with what feelings I contemplate the 
' possibility of meeting her again.” 
“No, I cannot judge,” replied Catharine ; “ I cannot 
| ' even comprehend how such love as yours could cease,— 
3 could be succeeded by the faintest’ semblance of attach- 
ment to another.” 
j Ss “I wilt not reply to your implied question by any 

commonplace assurances, Catharine ; let our present situ- 
ation—let my future life testify —that I have found it 
. possible to love again,—even with a deeper, a holier, a 
3 worthier love than that of my young days. Months of 
Z that despair which exhibits itself in utter recklessness 
succeeded my separation from Lady Sophia, but the 
mind of man is not made to be crushed by one storm, 
os how fiercely soever it may assail him. Other interests 
attracted me,—by turns, ambition—plcasure,—the plea- 
sures of intellect as well as the pleasures of the senses. 
» The hour of refiection—of cautious examination of the 
«past, also arrived—and I came to understand that 

a Lady Sophia had sacrificed me to her pride, not her prin- 


oung Henry bowed 


her unhappy rival, not my forgetfulness of the ties of 
honour and probity. Resentment succeeded to grief; 
and, though there was still a strife of feelings which em- 
bittered my existence, love sank in the conflict. Lady 
a Sophia married ; it was a pang, but it passed, and left me 
a wiser, a freer, if not a better man. Inhabiting the 
same sphere, it was not within the compass of my ex- 

-+  pectations that I could live on without occasionally meet- 
¥ ing Lady Sophia in society, and I learned to contemplate 
such a contingency as a thing ‘neither to be avoided nor 

dreaded. And now, with you by my side, Catharine, you 

on my arm as the chosen partner of my life, can you 
wrong me so greatly as to believe that I shall regard 

Lady Sophia as other than the passing acquaintance of 

the hour,—that I shall see her with less indifference than 

the thousands of lovely women with whom I exchange 

courtesies daily 

“T will not so wreng you,” replied Catharine, earnestly. 

“T will tell you that Lady Sophia has sent by Lady Dar. 

ley almost an invitation to you to call on her. Her bro- 

ther is with her at the Grove,—an old friend of yours, 
she says,—who will find your acquaintance an alleviation 
of the dulness of his sojourn with his sister.” 
“Ts it Stracey Hamilton?” enquired Sir Greville, 
slightly discomposed. 
“{ would gladly be spared that meeting,” said Cleve- 
land. “He is so connected with the painful episode of 
' my story as to view my error through the exaggerated 
4 medium of its unfortunate consequences, and his inclina- 
3 tions, as well as my own, will, I am sure, place us on 
the: footing of strangers, Stracey Hamilton is not a 
man to be despised, and I should prefer ing 
him only ia general society ; there are feelings, dear Ca- 
tharine, which resist the alleviation of time, and remorse 
is one of them.” 

“ Remorse” repeated Catharine, with a slight shudder. 

“ Even so,” replied Cleveland, with a sadness of man- 
ner most unasual to him. “* The women whom mg crime 
destroyed had interested Hamilton more deeply than my- 
self; he did not seek the gratification of an idle vanity— 
an unoccupied love } he would have saved her,—but, with 
the unhappy credulity of her sex, she listened to the 
temptation, not the warning,—she fell,—and, to com- 
plete the tragedy, she died,” 

* Fearful ” said Catharine, in irrepressible emotion. 

* Do not hate me, Catharine;—for the bitterness of my 
repentance might wash out a stain even deadlicr,—if 
deadlier there be,—than that!” said Cleveland, with stern 
composure. “I have laid bare my heart to you, Catha- 
rine ; but [ will do more. I will tell you that, notwith- 
standing all, I deserve your love still. 1f penitence can 
expiate crime, mine has been expiated ; if an intenseness 
of love unequaled can merit return, mine for you merits 
it. Ifthe past were for ever to fling its shadow over the 
present, who might abide it? Accept my confession,— 
my long repentance,—as securigy for the future ; and be- 
lieve that he who has for years carried within his breast 
‘the fire that has preyed on mine, is tenfold better fenced 
against crime than he who sees it only as a glittering 
temptation. For the present, at least, we will speak no 
more of this; but in your solitude, beloved, think of me 
mercifully,—and love me not the less because I have 
pleaded for your compassion.” 


. ciples,—that she avenged my momentary infatuation for | 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Catharine did, in the solitude of her own apartment,— 
in the depths of her too devoted heart,—think mercifully 
of Cleveland. But ker thoughts were not the thoughts 
of the happy,—her love not the blissful confidingness 
of the undoubting. She had learned that between her 
own principles—those, too, affecting the very highest 
interests of morality—and his, there existed a gulf 
which she, at Mast, willed not to overpass, and which 
he, in his present.state of proud intellectual self-de- 
pendence, could not. She felt that the test of her moral 
strength had been applied, and that she had been 
found wanting. A voice louder than the clarion of the 
voice of the multitude,—the speeehless voice within,— 
warned her that her hour of proof had passe, and she 
had failed. The chosen of her heart had avowed princi- 
ples which, if not.those of the ‘absolute infidel, were at 
least those of the skeptic, and she had not rebuked, far 
less had she shrunk from him. She was conscious that 
he deemed her religion—her cherished immortal hopes, 
—a beautiful dream to solace a woman’s imagination,— 
a staff on which her credulity leaned for support, and 
which sufficed for her weakness. She saw that, from the 
heights of his philosophy,’ of the earth earthy,”—he 
looked down on her faith as the pardonable credulity of a 
child,—a fable not unbecoming its lisping accents, its 
feeble voice. Even now, in the very extreme of her pas- 
sionate léve, her mental vision was sufficiently clear to 
enable her to discern that he considered Christianity as a 
beautiful system on a level with that of Plato and So. 
crates, to be admired by every right-judging mind, but to 
be adopted or rejected at pleasure,—a matter of taste, 
not of vital importance, and little influencing the eternal 
destiny of man. How fearful an apprehension to her 
who clung to those hopes as the shipwrecked mariner to 
the last mast of his shattered and sinking vessel! And 
yet, fearful as such a conviction was,—painful as was 
the vista it opened of her futare mortal existence,—the 
influence it must inevitably exert on the minds of her 
children, for whose earliest impressions at least she was 
accountable,—she shrank from the endurance of the pre- 
‘sent agony,—the pain of voluntarily severing her inte- 
rests from his who had neither part nor lot in the imatter 
which all Aer convictions, her reason, her principles, her 
mind and heart, felt to be the casting of the lot for eternity. 

Catharine Vernon was a gifted, in endowed woman,— 
one to be classed with the best, the most elevated of her 
sex,—but woman still. Moreover she was, in those hum- 
ble but emphatic words, a lonely woman,—with a heart 
full of love, yearning to bestow it on something of her 
own kind, but with only one solitary outlet for the stream 
that flowed within, longing to gush forth. How she loved 
him let those feel who have experienced the desolateness 
of a situation like hers,—-who stand alone in the world,— 
or, more barren still, among those with whom they have 
no thought.or feeling in communion, whose every word 
jars on their holiest and best sympathies, or outrages 
their most cherished principles. Catharine’s weakness 
was an error, but let such answer whether it were un- 
pardonable. 

Yet how much less happy was. Catharine than yester- 
day! How she indulged the vain, the undignified wish, 
that the knowledge which had so diminished her felicity 
had been still withholden,—that she could, as heretofore, 
shape forth a vision of her lover’s faith and feelings ac- 
cordant with her own. The history of his attachment to 
Lady Sophia was painful, but what was it to the bitter- 
ness of the thoughts which now oppressed her? And 
yet,—when she felt it possible that che might, by strug- 
gling, by meditation, perhaps by prayer, gain strength to 
do that which she felt it to be her duty to do,—the pros- 
pect of the possible triumph of Cleveland’s first-love un- 
nerved her resolution, and confirmed her in her decision 
to love him, as he had said, through good ané ill, through 
weal and wo. 

It was the very day after the conversation with Cleve- 
land which had left so painful an impression on her feel- 
ings; they were at the breakfast-table, the letters were 
distributed,—put aside,—all but one,—and that Cleve- 
land, having examined carefully the handwriting of the 
address, opened immediately. 

“ Such is the constant course of man’s life,” he said, 
with an air of undisguised vexation, as soon as he had 
mastered the contents of the letter ; “ if he plucks a flow- 
er, it is snatched from his hand ere its sweets are half 
enjoyed ; if he strays by accident into a pleasant path, he 
is complled by some necessity—the irresistible necessity 
of cireumstance—to turn aside into a rocky and rugged 
road, beset with briers and thorns; in plain prose, his 
enjoyments are constantly interrupted by his duties. Yes, 
Catharine, I must for one week leave Darley. Read the 
letter ; I have a troublesome executorship to fulfil, to the 
family of a man to whom I was once greatly obliged, 
and my presence in town at this juncture isindispensable.” 

Catharine read the letter. 

“ You must go, doubtless,” said she, smiling, in aid of 
her effort to subdue a sigh. “ This is a case which puts 
mere inclination quite out of the question.” 

“It is,” said Cleveland ; “ strong as that inclination is 
here, it is impossible to consult it. But a whole week ? 
—I trust you will not be too happy during that week, 
Catharine.” 

“ We shall get on very tolerably ;—we shall put up 
prayers for your speedy return, and hang up votive offer- 
ings to every god in the Pantheon,” said Lady Darley. 
“ Moreover, we have the promised visit of Lady Sophia 
Barron in prospect, and Catharine will have an opportu- 
nity of doing justice to the merits of that whilom hero, 
Stracey Hamilton, a thing which could not possibly have 
occurred in your presence.” 

Sir Greville looked uneasy. 

“I must not have you deem too largely of his merits, 
Catharine,” he egaid ; “ all your admiration of him will be 
so much censure of myself; this world hardly contains 
two beings more opposite.” 

“ Do not fear,” replied Catharine; “I almost doubt 
that the faculty, of admiration is not sufficiently deve. 
loped in my mind; I cannot often, and I assure you I try 
sufficiently, persuade myself into admiring what all the 
world besides is raving about. Perhaps my perceptions 
of the beautiful and good are not so keen as they ought 
to be.” 

“Perhaps your conceptions of the beautiful and the 
true are too elevated to be easily satisfied; that is the 
more probable metaphysical solution of the difficulty, I 
suspect. However, Lady Darley, in entrusting my trea- 
sure to you, I shall depend on your not permitting too 
great a degree of intimacy with this hero; and on your 


abusing him in exact proportion to the pleasure you find 
Catharine deriving from his socicty.” 

“ Rely on my vigilant guardianship; and a week, you 
know, is not exactly lung enough to permit the establish. 
ment of any violent intimacy between us and the party 
at the Grove,—-a morning call and a dinner must neces- 
sarily be the limits of our intercourse.” 

Cleveland departed that evening, and it did not dis-— 
please Catharine to find, by his whispered caution at 
parting, that he was really uneasy at the possibility of 
her thinking Stracey Hamilton too agreeable. No wo- 
man resents a doubt of this kind, because, while it im- 
pugns her constancy, it evinces the anxiety of her lover, 
—that anxiety by which she is accustomed to test the 
strength and sincerity of his attachment. 

“ Good night, my dear,” said Lady Darley, as they re- 
tired to rest ; “ I must do you the justice to say, that you 
have been quite as dull and ennuyeuse this evening as 
the departure of Cleveland required you to be. I shall 
have to report very favourably of you. » Be just as dismal 
to-morrow morning, which will assuredly bring Lady 
Sophia and the noxious Stracey Hamilton, and my eulo- 
gies will be unbounded. After all, Cleveland’s short 
flight is rather apropos; it will disappoint her maneuvring 
ladyship, who considers him the chief—the sole attraction 
—at Darley. That was a very convenient letter of his, 
for I suspect he would rather not mect Lady Sophia at 
present. Do not blush so violently, my dear ;—you saw 
it, and there could be no juggling, and even were Cleve- 
land—which he is not—capable of the baseness. Why 
did you blush, child?” 

Catharine hesitated for a moment. 

“T will not distress you, my dear. Give me only so 
much of your confidence as you choose.” 

¥ All—all—mydear aunt,” said Catharine, earnestly ; 
“in truth, I believe I blushed because you suggested the 


_ possibility of Cleveland’s desiring to avoid Lady Sophia. 


Why should she now be of sufficient importance hiin 
to excite a feeling of the kind ?” 

“ Alas! my dear, the human heart is a mysterious 
world, with the workings of which we have a very shal- 
low acquaintance, said Lady Darley, with a shrug. “One 
has so many inexplicable sympathies with people for 
whom one has once had a tendresse ; and things went far 
between them, you know,—marriage decided,—trousseau 
prepared,—every thing but the ceremony. Once more, 
my love, good night; don’t torment yourself with vain 
curiosity about feelings you can never know, and which, 
I hope, you will not experience. We will enjoy our se- 
curity ;—Cleveland is this night in London, and Lady 
Sophia in Berkshire. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The morrow came, but brought not its expected visiter 
—a real disappoinment to Lady Darley, who, knowing 
that there was no danger to Catharine’s heart—no dread 
of a foolish attachment and impradent marriage—really 
wished her to become acquainted with Stracey Hamilton, 
as a man very much talked about, and despite of—it 
might almost be said through—the want of the advan- 
tages of primogeniture and fortune, distinguished. The 
want in this case, as in so many others, might have 
wrought out the distinction. 

Catharine was not sorry that Lady Sophia and her 
brother still deferred their visit. She was too deeply, too 
entirely engrossed by Cleveland, to feel curiosity about 
any other individual of his sex, far less interest. And, 
indeed, it must have been a feeling of no ordinary in- 
tensity that could compensate to her the positive pain oc- 
casioned by the mere sight of Lady Sophia. Accus- 
tomed to search into and analyse her own emotions, she 
was not ignorant of the unwarrantable—she did not scru- 
ple to call it, the unworthy—jealousy which was the root 
of tiris pain ; and she struggled to set her right principles 
—her reason—in array against it, but she was taught 
that in this, as in every disease moral and physical, pre- 
vention is easier than cure; the passion had been per- 
mitted to gather strength, and now the more she strove 
against it, the more deeply she involved herself in its in- 
extricable folds. 

The second morning brought—not Lady Sophia—but 
her brother. 

His person, not strikingly handsome, but commanding, 
notwithstanding the deficiency of height, had that inde: 
scribable air of distinction which warns the multitude 
that they sce a superior—and the few that a spirit of the 
very highest order is within. His eyes, of that colour 
which is said to be most expressive,—a dark gray,—were 
so searching, so penetrating, as to be almost severe, aided, 
too, as their effect was, by the firm compression of his 
handsome mouth. His broad forehead was of a dazzling 
whiteness, which indicated that the bronze of his com- 
plexion was not natural, but the result of the fierce suns 
of inhospitable climes. His address was somewhat cold 
and reserved, but perfectly well-bred, and even Catharine 
thought that the voice of Cleveland himself was not very 
much sweeter, 

“Tam charged,” he said, “with Lady Sophia’s written 
apologies. She is wise enough to know that she will be 
able to offer a more satisfactory explanation of her non- 
appearance than my diplomacy would achieve. You will 
find that indispensable business has summoned her very 
suddenly from the Grove.” 

Lady Darley could only bow and express a few words 
of polite regret; it was not for her to appear surprised at 
Lady Sophia’s movements, or to question concerning her 
arrangements, Then she read the billet. 


“ Will you pardon me, my dear Lady Darley, if I as- 
sume so much importance ag to believe that you have re- 
membered my promise of returning very speedily the 
visit with which you and Miss Vernon honoured me? It 
was indeed a pleasure which I promised myself, and 
which circumstances compel me most reluctantly to de- 


_ fer, I will not say relinquish. Trifles indicate character ; 


and I fear you will think mine very vacillating by this 


sudden change in my plans. The fact is, the lawyers 


imperatively require my presence in London for a few 
days, to complete some arrangements in the transfer of 
an estate, and the mandate of u lawyer is, as you know, 
absolute. Stracey remains at the Grove, and promises 
himself the happiness of walking to Darley with my bil. 
let, and he will assure you of the sincerity of my regret 
that I have not been able to improve my acquaintance 
with Miss Vernon, to whom I beg you to offer my com- 
pliments. 


“ Yours very truly, 
“Soruia Barron.” 


. power over the whole human race! 


“ My sister has said more than I shall venture to say 


- for her, I am sure,” began Hamilton, when Lady Darley 


refolded the note,—he had employed the interval of her 
reading it in a very scrutinising examination of the per- 
son of Catharine ; “in my private opinion, the little word 
caprice,—or, to be more lenient, inclination,—would ex. 
plain the origin of all Sophia’s actions.” 

“ Brothers are privileged satirists,” said Lady Darley; 
“ Lady Sophia is paying the penalty of great wealth and 
independence, by being compelled to come into personal 
contact with that vulgar thing called business.” 

Colonel Hamilton's brow slightly contracted, and he 
made a remark on the beauty of the view from the win- 
dow near which he sat, evidently with the design of 
changing the subject. 

“It is beautiful,” said Lady Darley, replying to his 
observation. “ Your admiration of it reminds me that it 
is a favourite point with Sir Greville Cleveland, and re- 
minds me also to tell you that he is in London on un- 
avoidable necessity, or I am sure he would be delighted 
to renew his acquaintance with you.” 

“It would be pleasure to neither of us,” said Colonel 
Hamiltun, abruptly, with more truth perhaps than polite- 
ness. “I beg your pardon, Miss Vernon,” he added, 
seeing the colour deepen on the cheeks of Catharine ; “ I 
am a rough soldier, and consider plain truth the badge of 
ny profession. Cleveland is too much of a courtier to 
fall into a similar error, and it is the unapproachable dis- 
similarity between us that renders it impossible that a 
renewal of our acquaintance could be desirable either for 
itself or its results.” 

Catharine bowed ; it was impossible to reply to so un- 
usual a remark as this. 

A few commonplaces passed, and Catharine listened 
with interest. There was much originality in Colonel 
Hamilton’s opinions on the most ordinary topics, and no- 
velty itself compels attention ; we are anxious to discover 
whether this new mode of viewing things be correct, and 
whether it be possible that we, all our lives, have been ia 
error. There was a slight vein of severity perceptible in 
his remarks, indicating a mind that dwelt rather on the 
weaknesses and faults of his species than on its capacity 
for good, and its frequent production of good. Jn short, 
he evidently saw the world as it exists in its bad reality, 
not in the possible excellence with which the philanthro- 
pist delights to invest it, either present or prospective. 


+ Catharine suspected that he had proved the falsehood 


either of love or friendship,—those two passions or sen- 
timents which the young believe to exert so mighty a 
As if the waters of 
avarice, or ambition, or even poverty, were not bitter 
enough of themselves to taint a haman mind !—As if no 
disappuintments could shadow existence but those of the 
heart! 

Colonel Hamilton spoke of Italy,—of Scotland,—cli- 
mates, countries, he said, the antitheses of each other,— 
producing different races of men,—proving beyond con- 
troversy the influence of physical circumstances on the 
intellect—of climate on moral character. He considered 
it the blessing for which he owed the highest gratitude 
to Providence, that he had not been born an Italian. 
Their bravery, he thought, was that of banditti,—such as 
the handful of men were that fathered the Roman name, 
—the Romans themselves being but the result of a curi- 
ous bination of circumstances,—occupy ing a certain 
cycle in time,—the necessary product of the succession 
of centuries in which they existed. 

Catharine was amused at an eccentricity which evi- 
dently stniled at itself, and threw forth its odd déraison- 
nemens as a child blows air-bubbles—for the pleasure of 
seeing how far they will float. Colonel Hamilton, as he 
spoke, gave her one of his searching glances, and seemed 
pleased to find himself understood. 

“ Have you been in the Highlands, Miss Vernon 2” he 
asked ; and receiving a negative reply, continued, * It is 
not the place which I should propose as the most likely 
spot in the world to attract the attention, the admiration 
of a very fine lady ;—you are not an ultra fine lady, Miss 
Vernon ?” 

“No.” Catharine smiled as she added, that many 
years of her girlhood had been spent in traveling; France, 
Germany, Poland, Italy, the Alps of one country, the 
forests of another, had made her familiar with some hard- 
ships, and had robbed her of all claims, to be enrolled 
among the class of delicate hothouse plants to which he 
alluded. 

“ It is a trite remark, and, being trite, true,” said Colo- 
nel Hamilton, “ that the English see more of the country 
of their neighbours, and less of their own, than any other 
nation under the sun. There is a peculiar anomaly in 
our national character. While we consider ourselves the 
first people under the sun in our national capacity, we 
yield to almost every other people in our individual pre- 
tensions. I donotthink Iam very intelligible ;—I mean, 
that while we claim a superiority for our nation, we pre- 
fer foreign artists, artisans, fashions, modistes,—all the 
appendages of that luxury which marks the height of 
civilisation; a tacit tribute paid unconsciously, and 
falsely, to the higher refinement, taste, cultivation,—of 
our neghbours.” 

“ But we avenge ourselves by asserting our superiority 
in the higher grades of human pursuit, both intellectual 
and useful,” said Catharine. “We claim the meed of 
the world’s admiration for our legislators, our generals, 
our philosophers ;—we are the first in the progress of 
scientific reseafch;—we place our authors, our drama- 
tists, our poets,—in the foremost rank in the universe. 
We demand the tribute of the homage of all people, na- 
tions, and languages, for our Shakspeare ; and we feel a 
contemptuous pity for those who are unable to compre- 
hend the might, the majesty, of that wonderful * barba- 
rian!" We place Milton by the side of Homer, and we 
demand that all nations should concede to him a place on 
the same pedestal. I almost think we gratify a secret 
pride by preferring foreigners as the ministers to our low- 
est tastes,—we affect to think our countrymen above so 
ignoble a role. Even music we consider a recreation 
and an amusement,—and we are contented to be indebted 
to other nations for its beauties and its pleasures; we 
think the chronicles of our fame complete without en- 
rolling the name of one of the masters of the mighty art 
among our archives, And even in painting,—I do not 
believe our enthusiasm would ever have carried us so far 
as to deck with the laurel wreath the dead brows of Raf- 
faelle himself.” 

“I will not find fault with your special pleading,” re- 
plied Colonel Hamilton, “ for I, too, am proud of my 
English half-brethren—prejudiced as we Highlanders are 
suid to be, and limited in our patriotism.” ° 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS: 


~ Colonel Hamilton looked at his watch, apologised for his 
unwarrantable long intrusion—received, with evident sa- 
tisfaction, Lady Darley’s assurances that his visit had 
conferred both honour and pleasure.—and finally ac. 
cepted an invitation to meet a small dinner-party at Dar- 
ley on the morrow. 

“ A clever and amusing man,” observed Lady Darley, 
as she watched him riding down the avenue, “ but not a’ 

Cleveland, Catharine.” 

* Nota Cleveland,” acquiesced Catharine, as she thought 
of Alexander and his two suns. “ Nevertheless, I am 
glad to have seen him; he is a man worth knowing.” 

“ Why, yes ;—he happens to be one of those whom not 
to know argues oneself unknown. I assure you Ham- 
ilton, when he chose it, divided the empire of fashion 
with Cleveland himself, notwithstanding his inferiority 
both in person and that greater source of power, fortune. 
The pursuit, however, wearied him ;—he has made no 
efforts after fashionable notoriety, but great uctions, 
which, having a higher end in view, sometimes, as in his 
case, draw the lesser in their trains.” 

“ That is saying much for him,” said Catharine ; and 
she felt a painful, an almost indistinct consciousness, 
thut Sir Greville was not altogether the superior. 

“When you answer Cleveland's 
had heard from him that morning—a few lines expres- 
sive of his hope of returning even the day before that 
originally fixed, but certainly on that day ;—* when you 
answer Cleveland's letter, do not omit to mention Colonel 
Hamilton’s visit ; a possible rival is always a stimulus to 
fidelity.” 

“I shall assuredly do so, but not from that motive. How 
lowly must I deem of Cleveland’s love, if it required so un- 
worthy a stimulus !—I shall tell him I have made Colonel 
Hamilton's acquaintance, because I think there ought to 
be perfect confidence between us, and he may attach im- 
portance to the circumstance from his former acquaint- 
ance with Colonel Hamilton ; he appeared unwilling that 
there should be any intimacy with bim.” 

“ A very natural unwillingness ;—every unprejudiced 
man must deem Hamilton a dangerous rival with a wo- 
man capable of appreciating his intellect through the 
whimsical, or perhaps cynical, veil in which he chooses to 
invest it. Stracey Hamilton is not a man to be despised.” 

“To be respected,” said Catharine, calmly ; “ there is 
an evident truth—an integrity about him, in which one 
is inclined to confide without question. I never saw two 
people so nearly related, whose manner, countenance, 
conversation, were so different—who made impressions so 
opposite—as he and Lady Sophia Barron.” 

“ Yes,—and for the reason you have detected: he is 
all truth,—she all artifice. It was more than kind—it 
was wise in him—to leave England, and give her the 
benefit of his protection, as soon as he heard of Mr. Bar- 
ron’s death. I suspect he has no particular esteem for 
this bellu sorella of his. If Cleveland’s journey to Lon. 
don had not been so recent and su unexpected, I should 
have some suspicion that his lawyers had drawn her 
ladyship to London at this particular juncture.” 

Catharine had some such suspicion ; and, though rea- 
son and probability were against it, she could not escape 
from the haunting thought. 


CUAPTER XXVI. 


The second visit of Colonel Hamilton to Darley House 

did not by any means diminish the favourable impres- 
sion he had made. There is a class of females who 
deem it imperative on them to prove that they are fiancées, 
by assuming an air of languid reserve in general society, 
and exhibiting a haughty, and almost always an affected, 
indifference to all mankind save the one. Catharine did 
not belong to this class. Her high-breeding was quite as 
conspicuous noW as formerly; and, in Cleveland's ab- 
sence, she had as much courteous attention to bestow on 
her temporary associates as had ever distingushed her. 
At dinner, Colonel Hamilton was on her right, and an 
old and very deaf divine on her left, too engrossed in dis- 
cussing the delicacies of the table to wish to partake of 
* the feast of reason,” even if conversation had not been 
so laborious as his infirmity rendered it. Colonel Hamil- 
ton therefore engrossed Catharine’s nearly undivided at- 
tention; and as she listened, she was compelled to feel 
that the characteristic grace of a manly mind is not its 
elegance,—huardly its literature,—but ite strength. There 
was a vein of lofty principle—of unshrinking integrity— 
running through all his remarks, which demonstrated 
that they were the habits of his life,—the leaven pervad. 
ing his whole moral being. It seemed evident that the 
erectness of his bearing was that of rectitude, not arro- 
gance,—and that the terseness of his speech was not the 
result of insolence or presumption, but the natural effect 
of concentrated thought. It might be that the striking 
contrast he presented to Cleveland afforded a wider field 
for the indulgence of Catharine’s curious observation ; 
her attention to him was indubitably intense, and Lady 
Darley observed it with an amused wonder, which might, 
if she had been less assured of the constancy of her niece, 
have become alarm and anger. 

The day of Cleveland’s expected return arrived and 
wore away,and he came not. Catharine was less dis- 
turbed by the disappointment than Lady Darley, who ex- 
pressed considerable indignation at so unlover-like a want 
of punctuality, and harangued on the topic with a volu- 
bility that had a far more depressing effect on Catharine 
than the cause which had produced it. 

The next morning brought—not Sir Greville, but a let- 
ter explanatory of hisabsence. He reprobuted the tedious- 
ness of lawyers,—described the emptiness and dulness 
of London,—deplored his separation from Catharine, and 
then wro 

..«. “Are you aware that Lady Sophia Barron is 
now in town? According to Lady Darley’s report, she 
seemed so fixed at the Grove that I was amazed to meet 
her at the chancellor’s house,—not courl,—a day or two 
since. Legal business, she said, had compelled her to 
her very unpleasant journey, and to delay her improve- 
ment of your acquaintance. Colonel Stracey Hamilton, 
she added, is still at the Grove, commissioned to make 
himself acceptable at Darley House, and to prepare you 
especially for a favourable reception of his sister on her 
return to your neighbourhood.” 

There was nothing here to excite the indignation and 
alarm apparent on the countenance of Lady Darley, as 
Catharine read the extract to her,—but she was indig- 
nant and alarmed. 

“Is that the whole, my dear ?” she asked, with a ra- 
pidity very seldom apparent in her graceful and polished 


letter”—Catharine 


Sophia made on him ?—of her altered person ?—Snrely 
there must be something ; you cannot heve read all.” 

“ All relating to Lady Sophia,” replied Catharine, 
gravely. ‘ Possibly Cleveland did-not imagine-the sub- 
ject very acceptable to my feelings,” . - 

* He who says little thinks much,” observed Lady 
Darley. “So short a notice of one once so interesting to 

* him !—Just as if he were, compelled to give you intelli- 
gence you were likely to hear from another. suurce, and 
withheld all that he alone could tell, and therefore the 
most interesting !—Has he called on Lady Sophia ?— 

That, at least, you ought to know, I am very angry 

with Cleveland,—very ;—I am responsible for the pre- 
servation of my niece’s dignity, and I shall write to tell 
him so.” 

‘No, my dear aunt,” said Catharine, firmly: * J must 
be the guardian of it, and I am bound to believe in the 
faith, the honour of my affianced husband. Why should 
I doubt the truth of his plea of protracted business? Why 
condemn his accidental meeting with Lady Sophia Bar- 
ron? Why disturb the happiness of implicit trust, by 
permitting every event to fling a dark shadow on my 
path? I will reply to Cleveland’s letter, and tell him that 
I await his return patiently. If—” continued Catharine, 
and her voice faltered— If I am to lose him, it shall 
not be by evincing an unworthy doubt of his fidelity,— 

a mean jealousy of his renewed acquaintance with a wo- 
man who, he himself has assured me, ~ been long 
since forgotten.” 

“As you please,” said Lady Darley, pany undecided 
whether to approve or reprobate Catharine’s declaration 
of confidence in Cleveland, was happy to leave the mat- 
ter altogether in the hands of her niece, 

Catharine wrote, and another week wore heavily away. 
Sir Greville was still absent, and Colonel Hamilton re- 
ported that law still kept his sister in the torrid zone of 
London. Lady Darley’s indignation, as usual, exhausted 
itself in words,—inflicting on Catharine the additional 
pain of defending the conduct from which she was ac- 
tually suffering, and the more severely because no ex- 
pression of grief or anger escaped her. 

And Catharine did suffer: she felt that there was, in 
the letters of Cleveland, a tone of constraint too intelligi- 
ble to the heart that loved him so entirely : a change had 
evidently passed over him. His expressions of affection 
were more polished and less warm ;—his explanations of 
his prolonged absence more and more involved, and less 
satisfactory. In one letter was the following extraordi- 
nary paragraph :—* Rely on me entirely, my dear Ca- 
tharine, and trust to nothing you may hear of me but 
from myself. With such as we are, slander is always 
busy ; and the hundred tongues of scandal are ready to 
spread abroad our least significant actions in so misshapen 
a guise that we vurselves cannot recognise them. Be- 
lieve that every decision of my reason more and more 
approves the choice I have made of the partner of my 
future existence.” 

“ Every decision of his reason!” ~- How Catharine 
pondered over these chilling words! | How she wept over 
the conviction that he was endeavouring to control the 
wanderings of his heart by the dictates of his judgment! 
But her letters studiously concealed the doubts—the sus. 
picions—-that harassed her. She was anxious to display 
the sume chastened tenderness that had formerly cha- 
racicrised every sentence; and when she felt low great 
was the effort to suppress the distracting thoughts—the 
jealousy—which struggled within her bosom, she sighed 
in bitterness under the sorrowful certainty that it was 
not now with them as in times past. 

Cleveland’s absence had extended a month beyond its 
anticipated duration. Catharine’s heart sank as she read 
the reiterated complaints of the law’s delay, which now 
nearly occupied his less frequent letters. Lady Darley 
was full of a thousand projects, of which the chief fault 
was that they were utterly impracticable. She even 
threatened to quit Darley, and return to Grosvenor 
square, apparent as the object of so extraordinary a 
movement, at that season of the year, must be to the 
whole world, and consequently certain to incur that 
world’s “dread laugh.” Catharine’s stronger resolution 
conquered hers. She positively refused to accompany 
her, and declared her intention of reclaiming the protec- 
tion of Mr. Revely if Lady Darley carried this imprudent 
design into effect, with an earnestness and calmness that 
assured Lady Darley it was not a mere threat, and com- 
pelled her to relinquish a scheme so incompatible with the 
dignity she professed herself anxious to uphold. 

Then she entreated Catharine to allow lier to write one 
very short letter to Cleveland, merely to say that she and 
her niece were quite happy, that the visits of Colonel 
Stracey Hamilton were frequent, and his society delight- 
ful ;—that it was really something to be on terms of in- 
timacy with a man so distinguished, with whose name 
all the world was familiar,—who had done more for his 
generation, in his short life, than the whole host of fash. 
ionable dictators, whose existence was unknown beyond 
the limits of May Fair, had achieved in the aggregate of 
their added existences, But Catharine implored her to 
lay aside her too fluent pen, and her prayers were heeded, 
for they were evidently sincere. 

An unopened letter from Mrs. Warren was in Catha- 
rine’s hand, when Lady Darley entered her dressing-room 
in unusual haste and evident trepidation, 

“ Read,—read !” she said, almost breathless with agi- 
tation, extending the Morning Post. “That abominable 
woman !—the most artful person! Could you have be- 
lieved any thing so shameless ?—after her notoriously bad 
treatment of him too! My dear Catharine, why do you 
not read?” 

In her eagerness, her ladyship had not perceived that 
she had extended, without relinquishing, the paper. She 
apologised peiulantly for her bétise, as she called it, and 
Catharine read :— 

“ At this season of the year our columns are neccs- 
sarily dull and uneventful in all that regards the occur-. 
rences of the beau monde. It is therefore with no or- 
dinary pleasure that we are able, from personal observa- 
tion, to report on the improved beauty of the lovely Lady 
Sophia Barron, who, as Lady Sophia Hamilton, shone in 
our hemisphere, a few short years since, as a star of the 
first magnitude. Her ladyship is now in town, and rides 
almost daily in the Park with Sir G—— C——, a well 
known leader in the fashionable world. The existence 
of a former engagement between this distinguished pair 
is matter of notoriety, and nothing would less surprise 
us than its renewal. 

“* We have heard rumours of the attachment of Sir 
G. C, to a rustic fair one, to which, however, we yield no 


address. “ Does he say nothing of the impression Lady 


credence. The gentleman may have amused himself 


with a little gentle philandering ; but we are assured-that 


_imagination of the rural Phyllis.. We will only add our 
ardent wishes, that a*union so every way desirable as 
that of the probability of which we flatter ourselves we 
give the earliest announcement, may restore to her pro- 
per place, in her owm country, a lady whose beauty, 
elegarice, wit, and accomplishments, have for years ren- 
dered her the highest ornament of the most distinguished 
continental courts.” 

Lady Darley attentively observed eountenance of 
her niece as she read the noxious paragraphs, but its 
calmness was hardly disturbed. 

“ Well !”—a petulant and emphatic exclamation from 
Lady Darley. 

“ Evidently intended as a means of annoyance to me, 
and therefore failing of its effect,” said Catharine. “ That 
Cleveland has seen Lady Sophia I know from himself,— 
that he has ridden with her is. possible, but I shall not 
allow myself to regard a probably accidental circum. 
stance as indicative of such results as the writer of this 
paragraph desires me to suppose. Mr. Stark conferred 
on me one benefit; he initiated me into some of the 
smaller mysteries of the press,—of which this is one.” 

Lady Darley walked rapidly up and down the room, 
hardly able to suppress her own doubts and suspicions, 
and yet unwilling to disturb the mind of her niece with 
the feelings which discomposed her own. 

“ Cleveland is a man of honour,” she said at length, 
interrupting her own meditations. “ There you are safe.” 

“ Yes,—while his inclinations are under the convoy of 
his honour,—no longer,—no farther,” replied Catharine, 
seriously, 

“ You do not mean to say,” exclaimed Lety Darley, 
turning her eyes hastily full upon her niece,—* you do 
not mean me to understand, that, for the sake of a mere 
affectation of refinement,—a spurious sentiment,—you 
would break off an engagement which ensures you the 
very first match in the kingdom, and afford a triumph to 
a woman who would give half her existence to =e the 
prize from you 7s 

“ It is unwise to boast of the extent of one’s ais 
replied Catharine, with a faint smile; “I am secure at 
least in the certainty that your voice will always animate 
ine to act as becomes my father’s daughter.” ‘ 

Lady Darley hastily quitf€d the room. 

Catharine glanced once again at the newspaper, and 
then betook herself to the perusal of Mra. Warren’s yet 
unopened letter. 

“To secure your permanent happiness, even at the ex- 
pense of some present suffering, is, my reason tells me, 
the part of a true friend, iny dearest Catharine. And 
yet, so unwilling am I to inflict pain on the beloved child 
of my dearest friend, that I have been cowardly enough 
to postpone writing to you from day to day duting the 
last week, until I blush at the selfishness which sought 
indulgence of my own feelings at the expense. of your 
interest. 

“ I will not ask you if you remember a conversation 
we had together just before you last quitted London, in 
which you avowed your éngagement to Sir Greville 
Cleveland, and .J--did I more than hazard a conjecture 


engrossing the heart that had formerly acknowledged her 
empire? I need not tell you that Sir Greville is in town 
even now; but [ fear that I shall have the pain of com- 
municating a startling novelty when I add, that Lady 
Sophia is here also, and that Sir Greville’s attendance on 
her is too public and too constant to be compatible with 
his honourable regard for any other engagement. 

“T have seen Lady Sophia,—I see her frequently,,for 
I have no pretext for forbidding her visits, and I am the 
unwilling witness of a triumph she is not anxious to con- 
ceal. She does not plainly tell me that Sir Greville is 
desirous of renewing his former bonds, but she insinuates 
more, and—difficult as it is to judge so severely of a 
human being, to think so ill of human nature—one’s own 
nature,—I cannot help believing that I am the confidante 


never dearer to mother than Catharine Vernon to me, 
she judges that, through me, she shall be able to alarm 
and wound the heart of a dreaded rival. 

“ And indeed, dear child, her ladyship judges wisely 
that nothing affecting your interests could be withholden 
from you by your faithful friend, when the knowledge 
was likely to be profitable to you; and I think that these 
circumstances do affect your interests—your déarest 
interests, Catharine, if you love Sir Greville, of which 
how can I doubt? Is he not your betrothed husband,— 
the accepted lover of your heart? Could any worldly 
advantages place a man in such a situation with regard 
to you, unless your best affections were entirély his? 
Now, then, my dearest child, is the moment in which the 
happiness of your whole existence is at stake. If Sir 
Greville be unworthy of you, he must be relinquished 
with whatever pain—-whatever agony. Your knowledge 
must decide whether his remaining here is necessary,— 
what is the tone of his letters to you,-—whether the asser- 
tions and insinuations of Lady Sophia are merely malice, 
or have a too sure foundation. But weigh well, my 
Catharine, the immense importance to your future hap- 
piness of the decision you now take. Enquire of your 
own heart how you would hereafter regard the husband 
who voluntarily incurred temptation, or, if it overtook 
him, had not resolution to flee from it,—who periled his 
own honour and your happiness in a game, the success- 
ful results of which could bring him no higher gratifica- 
tion than the mere triumph of vanity.” 

Catharine read no farther. Every sense seemed para- 
lysed. Wo appeared to accumulate upon her from every 


ed its approaches, ‘There was on her mind a vague but 
dreadful consciousness of Cleveland’s unworthiness, and 
she was roused from the anguish of that painful convic- 
tion by the rapid driving of a carriage up the avenue— 
by the sight of Cleveland himself alighting in evident 
haste, and with an air of impatience which it required no 
great flight of fancy in her‘to believe the result of a love 
as devoted as her own. 

So mutable, so varying, are the effects of this tyran- 
nising passion over the purest and most highly-gifted 
women! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Catharine was too much occupied with attempts at pre- 
serving her own calmness to be able to examine Cleve- 
land's manner, especially as the surface was smooth as 


before. But Lady Darley, not engrossed by any deep 


nothing of a serious nature exists any where but in the . 


that Lady Sophia Barron indulged the hope of once again — 


of these insinuations, because, knowing that child was . 


source, and to gather strength in proportion as she resist. 


internal emotions, had leisure to perceive that, thoughtiign: 
polish and the courtesy remained, there was a chungeemeg 
a slight embarrassment seeking to conceal itself DAnGaiEE 
a multitude of enquiries and explanations, poured Og aria 
a rapidity and an animation very different from the: 
quiet composure which distinguished him. Shei 
attempt to veil her own displeasure, but was as cold # 
distant as if she were avenging a pointed neglect 4 ef 
self—the most unpardonable offence to a Wwomlati- 
during her whole existence, had been accustomed 
homage of ¢ountless votaries. Cleveland could. not bal 
be sensible of such a.demonstration of anger : frowng om 
a brow habitually placid, coldness on a lip always smil- 7 
ing, serious formality in an address distinguished for its 
playfulness. But he continued his anecdotes of his law ; 
business, rendered amusing by his description of ie 
habits of law life, as he called it. He had dined, he 
once or twice in the chambers of his man of businesses 
and even Lady Darley began to thaw beneath the ee: 
of his graphic details, 

It was evident, however, that in the whole party the 
was that effort at ease which is the most painful evidenes 
of want of confidence in each other. When Cleveland 
was compelled to quit the precincts of the temple, amg 

relinquish his caricature of the miseries of legal life, he" 


tory of their praceeding during his absence—a historyg 
which, he knew, ‘must be connected with’ topics he Walia 
most reluctant to discuss. But Lady Darley was résolveguam 
to make a sortie from her garrison, and take the strong 
holds of the enemy by surprise. 

“Very few people are in the at 
sent,” she began, “ Lady Sophia Barron, who promised 
to be an amusing acquaintance, left the Grove, as you g 
aware, the morning after you bade farewell to Darley. 0 e 

“ Yes—I saw Lady Sophia in town,” returned Cleves 
land, with a coldness evidently assumed for the purpose 
of concealing his embarrassment. “ We met pees 
ally at the chambers of my lawyer.” d 

“ Quite a-woman of business, Lady Sophia, to be visie’ 
ble in such a place,” said Lady Darley, sarcastically. 
“The posacenia ofa strong mind is of great advantage 


vestigate the mysteries of law for oneself, and it may @ 
be profitable; the pleasure I shall take leave to doubt. @ 
Lady Sophia’s taste differed from mine, fortunately for 


some in this its dullest season.” % 
“The newspapers have given me credit for being | 
largely indebted to it,” said Cleveland, whose eye had @ 


preg is too well understood to render their reports dan- } 
gerous.” 

“ Annoying, perhaps, nevertheless,” said Lady Darley. 
“ Women are tormented occasionally by seeing their 
empire transferred to another, even in print. J should 
be perfectly enragée, for 1 do not affect to be | aie the 5 
little jealousies of my sex.” 

“ Some are so without affectation,” said Cleveland, 
looking at Catharine, who was glad to divert the andig- 
nified sarcasms of Lady Darley, by remarking, 
beauty of the portfolio of fine engravings which was just 
brought in from Cleveland’s carriage. But Lady Darley 
had yet another point of attack from vie she was not 
to be driven. 

“ Very fine—very fine,” she said, looking over Catha- 
rine’s shoulder at an engraving she was admiring : “at 
ter all, the Italians understand these things better than” 
we do: Colonel Hamilton—Straeey Hamilton, Sir Gre. 
ville—has some very fine specimens in this line; he was * 
good enough to send them to Darley for our gratification, § 
or rather, I should say, for Catharine’s; I fear I have no 
taste for virtu. 

“Thope you like Colonel Hamilton,” said Sir Gre.. 
ville, a sudden gleam lighting up his eyes, and an ex- © 
pression in his countenance altogether unintelligible. 

“ Do you hope so?” said Lady Darley, hastily. “ That 
hope is not exactly accordant with your injunction to me 
regarding this very Stracey Hamilton when you = 
Darley.” 

“ Perhaps both were but idle expressions,” said Catha- 
rine. 

“ Capricious, perhaps,” returned Sir Greville with a 
smile, “ an illustration of the inconsistency and versatility 
of all things human. Laying aside, however, my own 
particular prejudices, I am hound to declare that there 
is, in Colonel Hamilton, much that is worthy of the es- 
teem even of Miss Vernon.” 

“I quite agree with you,” retorted Lady sri 
“and in my opinion Miss Vernon will act bat fairly in 

. reciprocating the very exuberant admiration he is pleased 
~ to lavish on her.” 

And her ladyship disappeared. 

“* My long absence has offended Lady. Darley,” said 
Cleveland with some petulance. ‘ You, I trast, do me 
the justice to believe that it was not voluntarily pro- 
longed.” 

“ T at least do you the justice of admitting that your 
own judgment ought to regulate your own actions,” re- 
plied Catharine, seriously. “I cannot venture to attri- 
bute to you any other motives than you avow; I dare 
not so impugn your honour, your principles.” 

Cleveland's brow contracted slightly, but almost in- 
stantly regained its usual smoothness. 

“ Noble in all!” said he; “ above onspision, as above 
deceit yourself!” 

“ I have a letter to read and ponder on,” said Catha- 
rine, rising ; “ meanwhile look over the paper under your 
hand, and you will see that, if Lady Darley’s anger be 
unfounded, it has a cause of apparently reasonably ex- 
citement.” 

Catharine did ponder over the letter—Mrs. Warren’s 
letter; and she felt that the hour of suffering had come 
on her, and despite the whispered doubts of her own 
heart, the questionings of her reason ‘had foand her un. 
prepared, 

She wes now to bring to the most rigorous test those 
principles which had hitherto been the rule of her life; 
the unerring guide of her actions—never surrendered in 
the hour of difficulty, never failing in the day of distress. 
But how few shadows had fallen on her young and sunny 
life compared to the years of darkness, “ which are 
many!” The single great sorrow of her experience had 
been the death of her parents; her father’s, the gloom of 
her childish days—her mother’s, still the grief of her 

solitary hours. But death, the immediate dispensatian 
of Providence—the bereavement in. which an Almighty 


hand is visibly apparent—generally leaves the human 


must necessarily listen to Lady Darley’s volunteered 


even to one’s purse; it is a satisfaction tu be able to in- 9 al 
you; her society must have rendered London less weari- a 


caught the Morning Post, and who now put his hand om % 4 
it. “Editors must fill up their columns, and their acs 4 
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WALDIN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


a, if humbled, submissive, and there is no voffering 
Booner yields to the always irrésistible influence of 
’ But the trial which awaited her was the severest. 


Behe had garnered up her dearest earthly hopes, was 
Byiig her; that falschood lurked within a breast 
she bad: believed to be the abode of pure, unstained 
4 th; that he to whom she looked for protection, for hap- 
iiiges, Was ready to sacrifice her on the altar of his own 
Beliness ; or, at best, if still yielding to the bonds im- 
d by honour, gc) a reluctant heart, a resisting 
to the sacrifice. ot that; Not that!” said Catha- 
Sin the anguish of her spirit; “ better to resign him 
ever; to restore his freedom of choice; to pass my 
Mary life in cheerless apathy, than to be the hardly 
rated wife of an unloving husband! No, no, mother, 
® Your child shall better honour the precepts’ ie 
Mawed lips taught her.” 

Datharine’s check, that day, was very pale, but. in mm 
Ppression of her eye there was a holy calmness, in her 
¢ manner a self-possessed dignity consistent with the 
most gentleness ; and even Cleveland, with his divided 
Part, for it was a divided heart, confessed that loveliness 
Saight exist in perfection apart from the seductive, bril- 

@iancy, the animated playfulness, which had of late so 
Senthralled him. His own manner was attentive, even 
Sender, all that became a betrothed lover, Lady Darley 
Maknowledged, and her coldness vanished as she made 
iis observation. But what can ‘deceive the instinct of a 
Woman who loves? Catharine saw that his eye was oc- 
Masionally fixed, as if om an absent object; that his re- 
rks were confuscd ; and he so distrait as not to reply 
questions pUsitively addressed to him. The feelings 
Bia polished man of the world must indeed be agitated 
Meyond all.control, when they thus influence his manner ; 
Emanner which’all the habits of his life combine to render 
independent of any.emotion, and to place as much under 
his command as the motions of his muscles. If Catharine 
had indulged a secret, almost an unconscious hope, that 
the hard trial which awaited her might yet be averted, it 
© daded at last, and she at length almost ceased to converse, 
© for every sentence cost het an effort. But Lady Darley, 
P. as her anger wore away, became more than usually ani- 

mated, and talked so vivaciously as to allow her com- 
panions to act audience with great propriety. Cleveland 
remained longer in the dining-room after the ladies had 
| ©quitted it than usual, but even this circumstance did not 
' abate the cheerfulness of Lady Darley, to whom indeed 
good-humour was so natural that it cost her an effort to 
§ wear the semblance of displeasure. Whea he joined 
them he looked, Catharine thought, very miserable, and 
his inquietude was the more apparent because he affected 
to meet Lady Darley’s raillery with correspondent viva- 
city, while, even when he smiled, his countenance was 
cold and perturbed. He asked Catharine fur music, and 
she seated herself at the harp, glad to find refuge there 
from the necessity of speaking. He did not, as usual, 
approach the instrament to hang over it, and to whisper 
those half-breathed words which are dearer evidences of 


love than volumes of well-set speeches. Catharine felt "| 


ange, and her heart trembled. She was sensible 
r trial had already begun; that between her and 

Cleveland the faith of love was broken. 

Cleveland did, not ask Catharine to sing, and she was 
grateful for a negligence which spared her a trial she felt 

* must be insupportable. It was easy to press the strings 

~ of her harp, and to draw forth melody which habit had 
rendered mechanical. Her execution was as brilliant as 

. usual, and if the feeling, the expression, which was the 
chief grace of her music, was not there, none remarked 
its absence. Cleveland’s eyes were fixed on her, and she 
met their gaze once—that altered gaze, in which there 
was pity, melancholy, but not love—not that glance of 
secret intelligence which revealed that heart was under- 
stood by heart—that there was a language more eloquent 
than words. Catharine played piece ufter piece, unwil- 
ling to surrender the defence music afforded her, until 
even Lady Darley, proud as she was of her niece's -ex- 
cellence in this, the most brilliant of accomplishments, 
wearied of the “ concourse of sweet sounds,” and noticed 
_ the lateness of the hour. Catharine rose instantly and 
approached the open window. Late as it was in the 
season, the air was mild and balmy, and the stars shone 
out in their unspeakable lustre—the most wondrous dis- 
play of omnipotent power. Cleveland stood by her side, 
-and he, the hackneyed man of the world, was not insen- 
sible to the influence.of the hour. His manner assumed 
somewhat of the which had marked it before his 

@ town, and his voice “ sounded sweet 

word,” 

diy on me, dearest Catharine,” he said, 

“and I do not deserve it. All is not at peace within me, 
and I require sympathy from my affianced wife—not 
doabt—not mistrust—not pride.” 

Pride!” 

“ Yes—your calmness, whether real or affected, is pride 
—in the relation in which we stand to each other, unbe- 
coming pride.” 

*- * You have at least the merit of being candid.” 

“ I hope so; between us there should be no mystery : 
perhaps there has already been too mach.” 

‘Catharine felt as if the moment that was to decide her 
destiny approached, and she leaned against the window 
for support. She did not, could not speak. 

“ It was a fault, an error, wholly mine, but it is not 
too late-to repair it,” resumed Cleveland. “It is wisdom 
to show ourselves to each other as we really are; the 
revelation may give pain, but it may prevent despair.” 

He paused; both were silent. 

* You—your innocent youth—has nothing to reveal. 
The secret of your heart is the mystery of its love for one 
unworthy of it. And yet, Catharine, not so utterly 
worthless but that he can prize the treasure of such love 
—such pure devotion can feel—at some blessed seasons 
that the whole empire of world-tainted passion can of- 
fer nothing half so precious. Will you, Catharine, save 
sme from my destiny?” 

“ Will you save | yourself?” said Catharine, recovering 

fher energy. 

Ah—there—eternally reasoning! Are you quite 
sure, Catharine, that you do not deceive yourself when 
you faney you love me?'Are you quite sure that your 
sentiments are not the result of some process of thought, 
which has led you to the conclusion that there is no ap- 
parent cause why we should not be happy together, and 
this conviction you call love 7” 

* You are unintelligible,” said Catharine, with a glow 
insulted feeWhg, 


, “ It is sotime now for the discussion, Shall you walk, 
as usual, early to-morrow morning ?” 

Catharine replied in the affirmative, but her voice fal- 
tered, for she knew that it was the last ramble they would 
take together, and she felt how different it must be from 
those which had lately been the moét delicious hours: of 
her existence. 

“ T will meet you at the trysting place,” added Cle. 
veland, sorrowfully, but with that touch of sarcasm in 


which spirits of a cértain order indulge in the hour of 


grief. 
And Catharine, pale, but not shrinking from the trial, 
retired to her sleepless pillow. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ I have waited for you,” said Cleveland, advancing to 
meet Catharine, and drawing her arm through his. 
“ And yet this is a somewhat early hour for a sybarite of 
the aristocracy to be abroad, is it not ?” 

Catharine said something, not very intelligible, about 
the fineness of the morning and the fragrance of the air. 

“ Add a commendation of the warbling of the birds, 
and then you will have made as pretty a young lady’s 
speech, and one as unlike Catharine Vernon, as heart 
could desire,” said Cleveland, with the bitterness of a 
man who is playing with his own misery.  “ Never tell 
me you are not changed, Catharine; tell me truly, 
frankly, honestly, what has changed you 2?” 

“ And do you need to ask?” said Catharine, striving 
to be firm. “ Have you no secret consciousness that I 
ought to be changed ?” 

“ My want of punctuality impugns my sincerity, per- 
haps, and you would punish my error by your coldness. 
I am no schvolboy lover, Catharine. Spoiled by the 
adulation of the world, goaded by thoughts which your 
calm soul could not understand and would probably de- 
spise, 1am not in a temper to endure petulance even 
from the woman I so ardently—admire.” 

How Catharine felt that word ! 

“ I will strive not to be petulant,” she said, mildly, 
“and if I err, forgive me ; “ you may, for you know best 
why I ‘should be petulant.” 

“ For the report of a stupid, lying newspaper, per- 
haps!” said Cleveland, with some violence and more 
haughtiness. “No!—I must not be weighed in that 
worthless balance, Catharine! I will not defend myself 
against accusations drawn from such a vehicle! Slander 
in ail its shapes is abhorent, but most when its source is 
nameless.” 

“ Let there be no anger between us,” said Catharine, 
calmly : “there needs none. I am here, by your own 
appointinéht, to hear the explanation of some mystery 
which, last night, you avowed ought to be made, and of 
which there had already been too much between us.” 

“ And ff shall be made. First of all, tell me, Catha- 
rine, what is love—ay, love—in your thoughts, feelings, 
heart—understanding, if you will ?” 

She could not speak a word, and she would have wept, 
but how could she forgive herself for tears at such a 
moment—at a question so cruel? 

“ Forgive and pity my waywardness, Catharine,”*he 
said, changing his tone. “ It‘is but the thunder of the 
fearful storm within. Have you not read of the violent 
convulsions of the elements which, at intervals, agitate 
the most sunny climes of the carth,unknown to more 
temperate latitudes ? Even thus it is now with me. My 
calmness yields to the voice of the hurricane; human 
nature is too mighty to be bound in the trammels of 
convention when the hour of conflict comes. And it has 
come.” 

“I do pity you,” said Catharine, gently ; “ yet, Cleve- 
land, since a word—a wish—might terminate this con- 
flict, why not speak it?” 

“ A word !—a wish! The struggles of man’s passions 
are not to be so quieted !” said Cleveland, gloomily. “ It 
is my misfortune to be under the dominion of opposing 
feelings : my judgment, my reason, my honour, al! point 
alike to one path; but memory—the wondrous power of 
the unforgotten past—agitates me with a thousand hopes, 
fears, wishes: why, I am ‘ puling’ like a schoolboy,” 
suddenly changing his tone for one of self-contempt; 
* you do not recognise me, Catharine, in this guise.” 

“* Some have died for love, and some gone mad,’ ” 
she replied, with womanly scorn. 

“ T am neither dying nor maddening,” said Cleveland, 
coldly ; “ and you may believe my entire sanity when I 
tell you, that [am persuaded my happiness will be se- 
cured by our union, and that I implore you—if indeed 
you love me, Catharine—to hasten the bridal, that cer- 
tainty may bring rest.” 

“ IT have loved you, Cleveland,” said Catharine, ear- 
nestly, “as woman may, in all honour, love. But if, with 
you, to love be to forget principle, judgment, propriety— 
the prudence of providing for the happiness of the futare 
rather than for the gratification of the present—sucl love 
I have not. I am still capable of so much consideration 
for myself as to assure you, that no inducement you could 
offer-—no temptatian the whole earth could afford—could 
humble me into accepting the hand of a man whose 
heart led him to another. Sir Greville Cleveland, you are 

free. I will not tell you to be happy. I cannot so soon 
relinquish my belief in your nobility of soul as to deem 
you capable of being speedily reconciled to yourself. Con- 
solation, however, you will quickly find—may its balm 
be not only healing but safe !” 

“ You do not, cannot mean that we should separate !” 
and his countenance expressed sincere distress. “ My 
happiness is in your hands, Catharine; my convictions 
—my heart itself, assure me that it isso. Be the guar. 
dian angel of my destiny. If you believe that I am 
worth salvation, preserve me, Catharine, from the abyss, 
into whigh, with open eyes, I feel that I shall rush, iff 
you withdraw yourself. With you is my safely; with 
you are honour, happiness, dignity, all that can render 
human life worthy of immortal man! Pardon my error— 
the wandering of a moment’s thought. I cannot, must 
not lose you.” 

“I dare not intrust my happiness to your keeping,” 
said Catharine, firmly. 

“ Do you doubt my honour ?” he asked, with the stern- 
ness he had occasionally manifested throughout their 
interview. “I cannot bear such a doubt from you. Ii’ 
you could conceive the extent of the sacrifice I am ready 
to make—” 

“I require none, I will accept none,” interrupted 


* | Catharine, resolute tu terminate a conversation which 


must evidently be their last, without any display of that 
anguish which even now was hardly to be restrained, 
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“We have not hitherto understood each other. You 
have estimated me more humbly than Ihave estimated 
myself; and in a point where a woman true to herself 
deenis it least pardonable. Here we part, and both free. I 
have a right to request that you will not pain me by re- 
maining at Darley, and that you will believe our.separa- 
tion final.’” 

“ You shall be obeyed to the letter,” said Cleveland, 
bowing with haughty composure, and turning away. 

Fortunately they were near the house, and a hurried 
walk brought Catharine, in a few minutes, to the shelter 
of her own apartment. 

She did not weep, agony such as hers finds not the re- 
lief of tears. She sat on her couch fixed as a statue ; her 
thoughts, her feelings benumbed—oppressed by a weight 
which seemed to stifle the breathing of her soul. Then 
succeeded that whirlwind of emotions in which all the 
past, the present, the future, present images of grief to 
terrify the heart of the bereaved. But amid all her 
thoughts, fears, terrors, the one feeling rose—the spectre 
that could not be laid—she had voluntarily relinquished 
Cleveland for ever. Oh, that sickness of the soul, which 
succeeds so terrible a crisis in the destiny of woman !— 
woman, whom the necessity of honour, of principle, of 
duty, so often compels to become her own martyr! 
Catharine felt as the mariner who has run his vessel by 
his own hand upon a rock, when all the winds from hea- 
ven seemed to blow favouringly, and knows that nothing 
but the most desperate efforts can enable him to breast 
the waves and reach the shore, while his exhausted 
strength warns him that his hope is in impossibilities ! 

A voice at her door roused her. It is not the least of 
the sufferings of the wretched, that they are compelled to 
attend to the thousand trifles whose minuteness composes 
human existence. It was Willis, from Lady Darley, 
desiring to know whether Miss Vernon would choose 
breakfast in her room—her ladyship waited. 

“ Dear me, ma’am,” said Willis, as Catharine admitted 
her, “you look quite ill. Shall you like to see my 
lady ?” 

Catharine assigned a headache as the cause of her 
wretched appearance, desired Willis not to trouble 
Lady Darley, and requested some tea might be sent to 
her, The obsequious waiting woman retired, quite con- 
fident, however, that Miss Vernon’s altered looks were 
the result of something much more serious than a mere 
headache, a conclusion that did honour to her penetra- 
tion, and of which she gave Lady Darley the full benefit. 

The information of Willis brought Lady Darley very 
soon to the side of her niece. “ What on earth is the 
matter?” she asked, as she gazed in dismay on the pallid 
and almost rigid cheek of Catharine. “I detest early 
rising and early walks—the worst things im the world for 
delicate people. Cleveland is not risen yet; Raith has 
taken breakfast to his room; do not think of leaving 
yours. If you would lie down and endeavour to sleep, 
your headache would be cured. Sleep is the best remedy 
in the world for all complaints of the kind.” 

“I will try to rest,” said Catharine, with as much 
calmness as she could assume. “1 requested Willis not 
to disturb you with any report of my bad looks; I shall 
be better soon.” 

“ I hope so, for, to tell you the truth, Catharine, you 
Jook dreadfully wobegone. If you had seen Cleveland 
this morning, I should suspect a lover’s quarrel. He cer- 
tainly deserves your displeasure, and I thought you really 
too gentle last night. It is well that men should occa- 
sionally feel the pressure of their chains.” 

“ I have secn Cleveland this morning,” said Catharine 
in a low voice, unwilling te speak, but adhering to her 
usual habit of inviolable truth. 

“ Ah—then there has been a fracas. Well, my dear, 
do not quite weep yourself into a Niobe, and if you have 
courage to remain a prisoner here until dinner time, you 
will inflict a very proper penance on your knight, and 
bring him to your feet. So, au revoir !” 

And playfully kissing the fair ueck of her niece, Lady 
Darley glided gracefully from her presence, with all the 
buoyancy of a heart at ease. 

Catharine, ouce again alone, endeavoured to bring her 
thoughts under control—to contemplate the future, 
through a medium—how different from that in which, a 
few short hours since, she had viewed it! It was a fear- 
ful thing to hope that Cleveland would quit Darley before 
that day’s bright sun waned, and yet Catharine did hope 
it. She felt that, even if he attempted it—a thing, con- 
sidering his character, quite beyond all rational expecta- 
tion—no explanation could remove the impression made 
by the involuntary admissions which had escaped him. 
She knew that the heart she had believed wholly hers 
yearned after another; that she had never engrossed it ; 
that while reason had selected her, feeling coveted that 
other. It was an inexplicable mystery that, with the 
secret consciousness of lingering love for her who had 
been the betrothed of his youth, he should simulate an 
attachment which promised nothing to gratify his am- 
bition, and which must fail to satisfy his heart. Catha.- 
rine was bewildered as she attempted to fathom causés 
so impenetrable to her unworldly vision. But she knew 
—felt—in every burning throb of her indignant heurt, 
that she had been unworthil —falsely—despoiled of her 
young affections, and that there is a dishonour, foul as 
the darkest stain to which infamy attaches, for which the 
world has no punishment, the sufferer no redress, and 
which in the code of courtly morals is branded with no 
stigma. 

Noon had passed before Catharine was conscious of the 
flight of time. It was three hours since she had quitted 
Cleveland: was he preparing to depart?—was he really 
gone? A throb of puin warned her of what was yet to 
be endured ; that—such is the weakness of the strongest 
heart—while here she believed him not wholly lost. She 
trembled lest the sound of his chariot wheels should smite 
her senses; shrinking from the anticipated agony, she 
pressed her hands on her eyes as if the very light of the 
sun were hateful, and doubted whether her conduct was 
actually right—whether she did not delude herself by be- 
lieving she was making a sacrifice to principle, when she 
had but laid an offering on the altar of pride. 

A gentle tap at the door—her own maid entered; a 
letter from Sir Greville. She took it in silence and was 
again alone. 

Too agitated to read it immediately, she paused to re- 
cover composure ; and it was, at length, with a trembling 
hand that she broke the seal and read :— 

“ Althongh yon have pronounced the fiat of our separa- 
tion, I cannot leave Darley without once again placing 
my destiny at your disposal, And in doing so, Catha- 
rine, I shall endeavour to puint for you, as gleasty as I 


_ my return. 


can, a full-length portrait of the man who aspires to be 
your husband, that you may not be betrayed into union 
with an unknown, or, on the other hand, that ah may 
rejoice as they rejoice who escape. 

“T will not repeat to you the tale of my early ae for 
Lady Sophia Hamilton; you have heard it from a thou- 
sand tongues, for the world long made ita theme. But 


‘all my madness none could know,’ nor shall I detain 


you with an attempt at portraying a passion, the violence 
of which would terrify your calm mind—its idolatry 


shock your piety. Such as it was, however, it made my 


happiness then, and my torment for ever. 

“ Crime parted us—myself and Sophia I mean. Yea, 
crime ; and it was a crime also which was allied with 
infidelity to the master passion that threatened to engulf 
my being. How such things can be, it befits not your 
pure mind to learn; that they are, the story of many 
wretched as myself may prove. 

“ The woman—alas! she was but a girl; a pure fair 
girl, the single hope of a widowed mother—who betrayed 
my senses into a momentary infidelity to Sophia, was too 
young in the experience of this world to comprehend the 
depth of shame and misery into which she was hastening; 
and when, at length, she did comprehend it, and saw 
s'yat though her mother’s heart ‘did brokenly live on,’ 
siill it was broken, was it madness that overcame, in her, 
religion—love—the feelings of woman—the ‘love strong 
as death’ of the mother? I know not. Perhaps it was 
your sex’s inherited dread of shame ; like the Hebrew 
tale of her the first woman who sinned and cast the guilt 
upon her husband; and she had no husband on whom to 
cast it, and the child—her child—my child, died—by 
violence ! : 

“ Well, there was discovery, and the trial—her trial— 
came on, in virtuous, harsh, severe Scotland. The 
evidence was perfect, and she was condemned—con- 
demned and executed ! Handled by the accursed hands 
of the common hangman!—the fair creature whose 
holiness I had profaned—I only—the gaze, the scorn, the 
mockery of a multitude! You have dreamed of hell! 
What was my heart, Catharine, when, with all my power 
—all my influence—I strove to save and could not! 

“ She died, and I became ! Do you not think 
my breast was the meet abode of a devil? The law. could 
not reach me—the law, that unequal-handed monster, 
which grasps the lesser criminal with a gripe that crushes 
to the death, and lays not even a gentle finger on him 
whose damnation is begun even in this world! 

“ You will say, that if any other evidence were needed 
of a future state of retribution, this, this burning fact 

Id seal its truth, and assure everlasting perdition to 
the spoiler of as fair a flower as ever bloomed out of 
paradise ! 

“I have paused ; memory has done her work of tor- 
ture, and I breathe to ask you, Will youstill chain your- 
self to him who is tormented with a memory of—is per- 
dition more? 

“ My secret-—my whole secret-—was known but to 
one—to Stracey Hamilton, the sternly upright stoic, 
Stracey Hamilton. 

“ Between him and me there was ever a gulf fixed. 
We could not pass over to each other. His aspirations 
and mine were—how widely different! Love for Sophia 
was tle single bond of union between us, and he, who 
discovered, from his close companionship with me, my 
temptation to infidelity, became more jealous for his sis- 
ter than she for herself. And the poor unfortunate vic- 
tim, too—he strove to warn her; but when is it that the 
whispers of warning are not drowned by the eloquence 
of—dare | call it love? 

“ Sophia discovered and rejected. In vain—in vain— 
my supplications—my agony—my temporary madness. 
During its access my victim paid the horrid penalty of 
her transgression, and I awoke to consciousness, and she 
was not! What mortal man could do to alleviate the 
agony of such a death, Stracey Hainilton had done, He 
had sustained the widowed mother during her few sur- 
viving hours, and had finally laid her in hallowed ground. 
He had attended my couch of suffering, but, when I re- 
vived, he conveyed to me the mandate of his sister, that 
the bond between her and me was eternally severed— 
and, Catharine, thenceforward I was desolate ! 

“ She married—gnother. With me time did its usual 
work. It mitigated both anguish and remorse. Fashion 
is not the atmosphere most congenial to either, and I 
lived the life which men like me—rich, highly descended 
—do live, of adulation and homage, when one learns to 
despise the wretched, blind, groveling world, that can 
abase itself to bow the knee to things s0 miserable, so 
greatly guilty, as my most miserable, most guilty—self. 

“ But again time progressed, and the adulation which 
at first shocked me by its contrast to my own terrible 
thoughts, became the habitual aliment of my being. It 
did not longer excite, but it was necessary. Jt was the 
bread of my mind. The world smiled on me; woman 
wooed me; wealth accumulated round me the treasures 
of the East and the West; song and music shed their 
light on my path; and I dreamed that happiness was 
with them. 


“ But the voice of the heart is not to be so stifled; I . 


yearned for love. 

“ The friendship between myself and Lady Darley af- 
forded the most pleasurable recreations of my life, She 
asked no greater attention than it pleased me to offer. If 
I visited her, she received me with smiles: if for weeks 
I neglected her house, she pardoned me and welcomed 
I desired to marry ; men of ancient name 
wish to perpetuate it, and as the summer of my life de- 
declined, I thought more of the forefathers of my race 
among whom I ought to be enrolled. The nieces of 
Lord Darley were paraded before me, but my fastidious 
taste rejected the want of cultivation, of refinement, for 
which the robust health and untutored vivacity of coun- 
try romps afforded no promise of compensation, And 
then, Lady Darley bethought her of the orphan of her 
brother. 

“ I listened long, and thought deeply of the graces, the 
beauty, of your mother, Catharine; the integrity, the firm, 
manly, noble mind of your father ; and I wished ardently 
to see if in their only child were united the characteristics 
of both. Dream not that my visit to Golding Magna, was 
accidental. It was the result of a design penetrating 
fur into the future: it was the first step in my progress 
towards the attainment of you. ‘The succecding step 
you know. 

“ And yet accuse me not of falsehood, Catharine. If 
I deceived you, it was because I myself was deceived. © 
What living man, with a keen perception of grace and 
beauty, could be insensible to the surpassing loveliness 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


of'your petsoh? What understanding, capable of appre- 
tiating intellect, could be unconscious of the superiority 
of yours? Taste is not always perverted with the morals, 
and mine was yet unwarped enough to esteem the per- 
feet rectitude of your heart. To call this union of esteem, 
admiration, approbation—love, was no impossible mis- 
take. It wus a sweet dream in which my reason itself 
was awake, and of which, infatuated as I am, I am still 
sane enough to say, would that it had never been broken! 

“ Infatuated! Yes, Catharine; and with perfect con- 
sciousness of my infatuation, Why I have lingered with 
her days, weeks, you can understand. And yet was it 
in the power of mortal man to resist the persuasions of 
that voice, whose tones always awoke the echoes of his 
deepest feelings? To withstand the seductive softness of 
those eyes into whose depths he had looked until reason 
—feeling itsel'—melted away in the fires of intense pas. 
sion ? Smiles shone on me which, in my bright youth, 
had been the sunlight of my soul—and years had not 
taught me the power of resisting them. In one word, 
Catharine, the spell that bound me was the conviction of 
being beloved by her who had so long been the goddess 
of my heart’s idolatry, and in the delirium of my passion 
all else in this wide world was forgotten. 

“ Hers was the admonishing voice that warned me of 
my bonds, and compelled me to reflect on the require. 
ments of honour, principle; and feeling. Even now, 
Catharine, even now, I value, I prize inestimably, the love 
of your pure and noble heart. Even now I ask you, with 
all earnestness, to forgive the momentary thraldom to 
which I have bowed, and to receive vows offered in all 
honou d sincerity. I have parted et@fnally from the 
siren, ose vice had nearly maddened me; and she 
knows that I am here bent on fulfilling vows not less dear 
than binding. Be mine, Catharine; trust me, we shall 
yet be happy: 1 in the consciousness of my honour and 
your love you, in the tenderness, the affection, which 
shall labour tocrown with blessings every hour of your 
life. 

“TI have written incoherently, I fear; but I have 
neither time nor will to measure my phrases. This day 
must bind us more firmly than ever, or our separation 
must be final. Mystery has ceased; my heart has been 
bared before you; its wounds have been probed—its dark- 
ness displayed: such as it is,if you spurn it not, its 
dearest hopes centre in you; but if you shrinkK—a word, 
and I go—for ever. 

“ No need now for reflection. For once obcy the dic- 
tates of feeling, and let reason act in a calmer crisis of 
destiny. I await your reply in impatience not to be de- 
scribed-—in anxiety, of which it boots not to speak. 1 
love—I honour you. Give mea wife whom I may re- 
vere. Give me the benefit of your society—your exam- 
ple—and make ne what you please. 

“ CLEevELanp.” 


No! there needed no reflection! In the storm of con- 
flicting feelings which raged in the breast of Catharine, 
there was no space for it. Horror, jealousy, pity, indig- 
nation, shame, strove for mastery, and by turns attained 
it. But, above ail, the whisper of reason—the still, small, 
accustomed voice was heard—saying, “ With him thou 
canst have no communion !’’—and before the hour ended 
she was able to write her decision :— 

“I thank you for your confidence; with me it shall 
be'tacred. Nevertheless we have parted for ever. Ex- 
istence could afford me no happiness, unless I felt that 
the light of my husband’s virtues was reflected on me. I 
cannot wed to be the soother of rem May God par- 
don your sin, for ithas been great. May you live to feel 
the necessity—the wish—for his pardon. 

“Ido not affect to deny a love which was sufficiently 
avowed by our engagement. My present pain is the pro- 
per penalty of my fault; for I loved you not only with. 
out the sanction of my conscience, but in opposition to 
its warning voice. It is well for me that you should be 
the avenger. 

“Do me the justice of believing, that in Lady Darley’s 
plains, whatever they may have been, I have had no par- 
ticipation. Our first meeting has never appeared to me 
other than an accident; and the consequences which 
have flowed from it have not, on my part, been preme- 
ditated. It is, indeed, painful to believe that my father’s 
sister could so wrong his orphan. This, however—the 
severing of the tie between us—will, in some sort, repair 
that wrong. 

“Ido not presume to point out what your future con- 
duct should be. Wherever you go—in all seasons and 
situations—my prayers will follow you. Would that 
they may bring a blessing upon you—that best of bless. 
ings, peace ! 

“Farewell. Believe me cold, calculating, unfeeling— 
what you will. Now, at least, my reason, my conscience, 
are strongly om my side, and methinks that in their 
strength I shall be strong. 

“Once more, farewell; but—it is, my last request— 
spare me another meeting,” 

One weary hour—another passed—and Catharine 
heard the sound of a carriage. An inexplicable and ir- 
resistible impulse bore her to the window. It was Cleve- 
land's, Woman's instinctive pride kept her concealed 
from observation, but she saw all. The packing was 
completed in a few minutes, Cleveland himself entered: 
and she could see, even there, that his face was very pale. 
His servant sprang on the box—a word was spoken—and 
they disappeared. 

Catharine was alone—to feel the deadly calm of the 
desert shore, on which the shipwrecked hus found a tem- 
porary security. 


CHA XXIX. 


“In heavga’s name, Catharine, tell me what all this 
means?” said WLady Darley, rushing into her niece's 
apartment—her cheeks pale, her eyes kindling with un- 
wonted fires, and an open billet in her hand. 

Catharine took the note in silence, but she held it some 
minutes before the mist that obscured her sight per- 
mitted her to read it. It was from Cleveland, containing 
his adieu—the ordinary thanks for hospitality—regret at 
the unexpected circumstance which had enforced on him 
the necessity of s0 speedily absenting himself—and re- 
ferring for further explanation to Miss Vernon. 

“What is all this?” repeated Lady Darley, when 
Catharine had two or three times reperused the note, and 
still spoke not-—was unable to speak; “ this is carrying 
matters rather too far; a fracas I thought there had been, 
put are you aware of the danger of permitting him to 
leave Darley angty~offended, when every allurement 
awaits him elsewhere?” 
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“ There is no danger n\w,” said Catharine, with as 
much calmness as she could assume ; “ we have parted, 
not for a day, bat for ever. Our-engagement is at an 
end.” 

Lady Darley seated herself in speechless astonishment. 

“ And may I, in all humility, be permitted to ask,” she 
said, at length, “ what mighty event has produced an 
effect like this, so suddenly that there was no time to con- 
sult me—a person who might be supposed to feel some 
trifling interest in the matter ?” 

“No, my dear aunt, there was neither time for consul- 
tation, nor need of advice,” said Catharine in a low voice. 
“ You will agree with me, that as soon as I saw clearly 
that Cleveland still loved Lady Sophia Barron, delicacy, 
principle, all womanly pride, all womanly feeling, re- 
quired that I should release him from an engagement 
which could no longer constitute bis happiness.” 

“ Then you really and positively mean to say,” fe- 
plied Lady Darley, with a calmness that was much more 


indicative of anger than the most violent indignation, — 


“you really mean to say, that you have restored to 
Cleveland his freedom, and have absolutely left: a clear 
field to Lady Sophia ?” 

“ It is wiser to relinquish a heart than to contest it 
under such circumstances.” 

“My nature is not so happily constituted as to find 
shelter from annoyance in an apophthegm,” said Lady 
Darley, with as near an approach to a sneer as her coun- 
tenance could exhibit. «“ [ am quite alive to the misery 
of seeing you—you, Catharine Vernon, my niece— 
pointed at by the world as deserted! Who will suppose it 
possible, that, in the nineteenth century, a woman, from 
a mere superfine refinement of sentiment, relinquished 
one of the first partis in the kingdom, for the benefit of a 
rival whom she had every reason in the world to dislike ! 
It will be a fine recompense for the kindness which led 
me to snatch you from obscurity, to hear on all sides that, 
after a season spent under my guardianship, my own 
niece, spite of her personal attractions, was left planiée ! 
No, no, Catharine, this is a mortification I cannot endure, 
and I insist on being allowed to write Cleveland’s man- 
date of recall forthwith.” 

“Ifthat were possible, it would not be obeyed,” said 
Catharine. ‘ But it is not possible; my sentiments are 
the result of convictions founded: on circumstances over 
which I have no control—over which none has control, 
for they are in the irrevocably past. Pardon, my dear 
aunt, the disappointment I grieve to cause you, but pity 
me, for Jam not on a bed of roses !” 

But Lady Darley could neither pardon nor pity. She 
could not forgive the overthrow of all the magnificent 
chateaux d’Espagne with which she had been delighting 
her imagination, since the formation of Catharine’s en- 
gagement. As the aunt of the mistress of Cleveland 
Park, one of the finest baronial seats in the kingdom, she 
had anticipated a vast accession to her own popularity— 
an increase of that homage which was the very aliment 
of her happiness. And now not only were those brilliant 
castles overthrown, but she was doomed to endure the’ 
dread of seeing a woman whom she had always disliked, 
and now positively detested, in possession of the reality 
of her own brilliant visions; the substance, of which 
the shadow had so captivated her fancy. But in vain 
she ; 
Catharine was firm, and for the: first time since she had 
called her aunt’s house her home, Catharine retired to 
rest the object of Lady Darley’s unmeasured anger. 

The next sun arose but to witness the renewal of her 
attacks and Catharine’s resistance, mild but unbending. 
Repeatedly Lady Darley reprobated her own weakness 
in allowing her happiness to be disturbed by the folly of 
any other person, however nearly she might happen to be 
connected with her. Then, like all people pampered by 
prosperity, on a first disappointment, she raved at the 
ingratitude of the world, declared she would never more 
interest herself for human being, then wept over her 
wrongs, and then recurred to entreaty and persuasion ; 
and, in fine, added such a weight to the unhappiness of 
her niece as rendered the burden nearly intolerable. 

Anger—violent emotion of any kind—was always a 
real evil to Lady Darley. It disturbed all the enjoyment 
of her existence—it necessarily prevented the indulgence 
of herself. To have the usual equanimity of her temper 
agitated by anger was a serious misfortune to her; and 
having tried all other efforts in vain, she settled herself 
into a cold, serious, frozen formality of demeanour, which, 
though painful in itself, at least allowed Catharine to col- 
lect her scattered thoughts, and to.make an effort for the 
recovery of her tranquillity. 

This assumed calm was not, however, of long con- 
tinuance. The fashionable newspapers, those which con- 
stituted Lady Darley’s diurnal recreation, put forth daily 
paragraphs referring to the renewal of Cleveland’s en- 
gagement to Lady Sophia. With the usual scurrilous 
wit of some of them, allusions, often of the most mortify- 
ing nature, were made to the obscure beauty whom a 
few ignorant persons had described as Sir Greville’s 
fiancée; barbed arrows which were dipped in venom for 
Lady Darley. Nor was Catharine herself free from @i 
composure, to find her name thus publicly set forth 
world as a vain and ignorant person, who had misintete, 
preted attentions meant to be nothing; or, equally mor- . 
tifying, as an unfortunate doomed to reap the fate off 
those who aspire too high. She longed for retirement ; 
to withdraw from that world, with whose splendour she 
had been dazzled, but which she had found hollow and 
unsatisfactory. She longed to hear words of counsel and 
consolation from the lips of friendship, and she felt, with 
a sigh, how empty a thing was the affection lavished on 
her by Lady Darley, when her prosperity was at the 
highest; when triumph marked her path, and when the 
future was arrayed in the most glowing colours of hope. 
The period of that affection had passed with the pros. 
perity that had excited it; it was quite beyond the ex. 
tent of her ladyship’s philanthrophy to be faithful in ad- 
versity, or ever to forgive the hand which had, even re- 
motely, wounded her selfishness. 

Indeed it appeared from her reproaches and remarks, 
that she had been the person most exposed by the whole 
affair ; that the inroad had been made on her happiness, 
not on that of her niece; and that Catharine, not Cleve- 
land, had throughout been the aggressor. 

Moreover, as the more decided displays of her anger 
ceased, she began to feel that the society of Catharine 
was by no means essential to her comfort; that on many 
important points they differed entirely ; and that it would 
be an exceedingly inconvenient thing to her, to have her 
as a permanent appendage to her family, She felt per- 
suaded—at least she persuaded herself—that no one could 
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exact from ber more on behalf of her brother's orphan 
than she had already dune. She had introduced her into 
the very first monde, had put her in the way of making 
an excellent establishment; had even secured an admira- 
ble match for her, and she had voluntarily destroyed her 
own prospects by a proceeding that none but a téte 
exaltée could ever have meditated. Then Lady Darley, 
though really indignant at the conduct of Sir Greville 
Cleveland, would have found it excessively inconvenient 
_to relinqyish his intimacy ; a result which must be the 
inevitable consequence of Catharinc’s remaining with 
her, for it was out of the question to suppose that he 
would submit to the awkwardness of constantly meeting 
the person who had so recently rejected him. Even if 
he did eventually marry Lady Sophia Barron, Lady Dar- 
ley felt that she could not relinquish his acquaintance: 
but, on the contrary, meditated the prospective sacrifice 
of her dignity, the propitiating of his wife, who- would 
doubtless become the presiding divinity of fashion. 


Conscious of much that was pone in the mind of | 


her aunt, Catharine could not but'welcome, with tears of 
joyful thankfulness, a letter from Mrs. Wayen, in which 
that excellent friend announced the termination of her 
lawsuit by a compromise, and placed herself at the dis- 
posal of her “ child.” 

“That I sincerely pity your present sufferings,” she 
wrote, “I need scarcely say, for you are too well assured 
of my affection to doubt that I grieve for your grief. 
And yet, dearest Catharine, I see cause for thankfulness 
in your escape from a union with a man the half of 
whose private hours must be given to remorse, and for 
whom your tenderest feeling must have been pity, instead 
of that veneration with which, your noble heart should 
regard the moral character of him, whom it had chosen 
as ‘ guide and head.’ It is not at present a season for 
reasoning. For some time we will weep together, but 
still do allow me occasionally to feel that you have only 
dissolved a connection which your sainted mother never 
would have approved.” i 

Lady Darley offered no word of persuasion to inguce 
Catharine to remain with her. She expressed a cour- 
teous hope that her niece would recover serenity and, 
bloom in the retirement she loved ; that they should meet 
again, at some future time, under happier auspices ; pro- 
mised to write, and begged to be written to; lent her 
carriage to London; waved her hand from the window, 
with a graceful resignation, as Catharine stepped into it; 
and then turned to make arrangements with her maid 
for joining immediately a large party of fashionables at 
Brighton. 


CHAPTER 


Once more Catharine was the inhabitant of the beloved 
home of her youth, but with a heart how wounded, how 
changed! 

As she gazed around her—visited each accustomed 
spot, the garden, the scene of her infant gambols, still 
redolent of the fragrance of the very flowers which had 
then bloomed in beauty beneath her glad eye, the furni- 
ture selected by her mother’s taste, the sofa on which the 
declining form of that mother had reposed, the couch 
which had been her bed of death—no marvel if the tears 
gushed from her eyes, and if sighs burst from her aching 
bosom. She felt that the prayers breathed by the ten- 
derest of parents for her happiness had not heen answer- 
ed, and she shuddered as a faint first whisper from the 
sleepless monitor within, warned her that her own hand 
had mingled “the bitter drop with the waters of her ex- 
istence.” 

A few days sufficed to establish her and her friend at 
the cottage. Their life subsided into the ordinary routine 
of home ; their domestic arrangements had become me. 
chanical ; every thing was regular, and, on a moderate 
scale, well appointed; Mrs. Warren, approaching the de- 
cline of life, felt the luxury of the repose around her as 
the bird, chased by the tempest, rejoices in the at length 
attained shelter of its own nest. She had outlived the 
period when excitement is necessary to happiness. ‘The 
monotony which chafes more ardent spirits, soothed and 
refreshed hers, “A pleasant abode, a lovely country 
around, the poor to befriend, the suffering to cheer, books 
to instruct, religion to elevate and exalt, and you, Catha- 
rine, to love—must I not be happy?” she was wont to 
say to her young companion ; and she was happy. 

But, alas! it is not in the power of mere place—of 
mere external circumstances, to hush the storm of pas- 
sion. That requires a power which must be supplied 
from within; and Catharine, with all her natural and ac- 
quired strength of character, was not yet capable of exert- 
ing it. The calmness which surrounded her, contrasted 
painfully with the vividness of the scenes she had quit- 
ted. The first agony had indeed passed away ; 


“The storm was hushed, but still the waves ran high.” 


Apathy—indifference to the milder stimulants of exist- 
ence, succeeded. Pursuits which had formerly interest- 
ed her became tasteless and insipid. That taste for 
reading which, if once thoroughly acquired, is, perhaps, 
the most valuable which the human mind is capable of 
attaining, was not, indeed, lost; that was impossible. 
But too often ifself was a source of suffering, by recall- 
ing more vividly all the past which it so concerned her 
happiness to forget. Here was a sentiment which he 
had formerly expressed in language far more glowing ; 
this was a description too applicable to her own disap- 
pointment ; that graphic sketch was a portrait of her 
rival; every where the shadow of the past fell on her. 
From intercourse with the commonplace families who 
constituted the usual society of a country neighbourhood, 
she shrank with nervous susceptibility. She dreaded 
being compelled to appreciate the high value of what she 
had lost, by the contrast of the worthlessness of what re- 
mained. In her poor pensioners—the village school— 
she compelled herself to manifest some interest, but her 
heart struggled against it, and after every such exertion 
shrank into yet profounder listlessness, Her mental 
enjoyments sensibly diminished. She had proved the 
emptiness of the world, and disdained it as a theatre for 
the display of intellect, forgetting the noble theory she 
had hitherto professed—that knowledge sufficeth unto 
itself, that it is its own recompense and reward. Ina 
word, with all her fine endowments, her careful cultiva. 
tion, her rectitude, her strength of mind, she was in 
danger of being utterly wrecked by a passion stronger 
than either intellect, principle, or reason. 

Mrs. Warren saw the dangerous crisis in the history 
of her beloved ward, and she essayed to apply what she 
deemed the only available remedy. 


They had been reading a record of the disappointments 
of the heart—a true record, for it belonged to the page of 
history. It Was.that of the amiable and unfortunate Jane 
of France, é 

“It is a trite remark,” said Mrs. Warren, “that” 
scarcely any woman marries her first love.” 

Catharine changed colour rapidly—red and pale by 
turns—thinking that her friend had thoughtlessly touched 
on a very painful topic, 

“Trite as it ie, I am inclined to think the remark 
true,” continued Mrs. Warren, unmindful of Catharine’s 
varying complexion. “And what a moral we may 
gather from it, if we be inclined to ‘ gather sweetness 
from every flower!’ Believing, as t@ do, that a supreme 
and merciful Being superintends all the events that 
agitate this state of existence, we must necessarily sup- 

him careful for the happiness of so Jarge a prupor- 
tion-of his creatures. We cannot, therefore, for a moment 
believe that perpetual misery is the inevitable consequence 
of a disappointment of woman’s earliest affections.” 

“Storms devastate the earth—inundations sweep away 
whole provinces—still they are permitted,” said Catha. 
rine. 

“Your illustration hardly applies to a moral truth of 
almost universal application,” said Mrs. Warren. “Man 
cannot resist the convulsions of nature; he must still see 


his property engulfed by the earthquake; his vessel 


wrecked by the tempest ; but industry may retrieve both. 
But human beings can resist the whirlwind of passion; 


for God has given them, in their reason, a counteracting 


power: and that being imperfect, he has added religion, 
and enforced its precepts with the most awful sanctions.” 


' Catharine shuddered slightly, and remained silent. 


“A human being who, forgetting the responsibility of 
his position, neglects the duties of the present in regrets 
after the past, is entitled neither to respect nor com- 
miseration,” pursued Mrs, Warren, “except such com- 
miseration as every Christian is bound to feel he 
blindness of his brother. After all, this is a 
one’would not be ambitious of exciting in 
creatures, although it has been my fortune-to - 
casionally with young ladies who always showed them- 
selves to the public eye with the willow bound round 
their brows.” 

Catharine’s complexion heightened into an indignan 
blush. “ Whatever my sufferings may be, I am careful 
to confine them to my own heart,” she said with some 
asperity. “Not caring for the sympathy of the world, ¥ 
am not desirous of drawing on its commiseration. I have 
seen enough of it to despise it.” . ‘ 

“We will qualify your assertion, my dear Catharine, 
by limiting your contempt to the world of fashion. None 
can—you leust of all—despise the intellectual, the good 
—thoze from whom we draw instruction and example. 
None can defy the opinion of such, without becoming 
worthless, and conseq@ently useless—the most dreadful 
evil that can befall a mortal. There is a sphere of utility 
for the humblest of us; and wo to us, if we permit-it to 
be narrowed by our selfish tenderness for ourselves—the 
egotistical spirit which finds the review of its own sor- 
rows more interesting than the power of adding, accord- 


ing to the capacity given to each, to the general benefit 


of its species.” 

“You judge hardly of me,” said Catharine, the tears 
rolling down her pale checks. 

“ Better are the wounds of a friend than the caresses 
of an enemy,” said Mrs. Warren, taking the passive hand 
of her companion in her own. “Can I see you, my be- 
loved child, sinking into a blamable indifference to every 
social duty, without seeking to arouse you to a conviction 
of your sin? Must I only in silence bewail that lament- 
able love of sorrow which encloses your thoughts in the 
past, and resolutely shuts out the future from you—that 
future which, I believe, never yet was unconnected with 
hope to any sane human being? No, dearest Catharine, 
your mother’s friend’ has to perform a task, painful in- 
deed, but from which that tender mother herself would 
not have shrunk—of_condemning the being dearer to her 
than any other on earth, and endeavouring to rouse in 
her the conviction, that repining for the irrevocable past 
is impious—and that to regret the dispensations of Provi- 
dence is no part of the resignation of a Christian.” 

“Religion does not forbid man to weep,” said Catha- 
rine, gently. 

“ But it commands him to run the race set before him. 
Can she do that who is constantly jooking back, and re- 
gretting the things that are behind ?—things, too, defiled 
and impure, and with which it was sinful in her to come 
in contact? Wiser than I, Catharine, have said, that no 
human being ever yet suffered, who might not trace the 
origin of his suffering to his own folly or his own crime.” 

Catharine was weeping bitterly. 

“Let me tell you the story of a woman who suffered 
as severely—was it not more severely?—as you have 
done—one not gifted with half your endowments, not 
intrusted with half your talents—and yet capable of 
feeling, in all its extent, the torment of betrayed affec- 
tion—the story of myself, Catharine—and then answer 
me whether it be not easier to relinquish than to endure 
desertion. 

“I was a poor man’s daughter, Catharine, and he 
whom I loved was not born to greater worldly advantages 
than myself. We were lovers in youth—yea, in child- 
hood. I cannot draw on memory for a thought—an as- 
sociation—before he was dear to me. We did not exactly, 
like Jeanie Deans and her Reuben Butler, tend our flocks 
together on the mountain-side, and imbibe the eléments 
of a pure, and, on one side at least, a strong affection, | 
with the perfume of the mountain heather. He wasa 
pupil of my father, and I, who was educated, you know, 
to instruct others, shared with him his tasks, and, for I 
was the senior pupil, though not the senior in years,, 
aided him, smoothed down the difficulties of tyroship, 
and, possibly, divested the vestibule of learning of some 
of its terrors. 

“He went to college, but part of every vacation was. 
spent at the parsonage, and I was there, for I was still! 
too young to commence my foreign labours; I remained: 
yet amid the drudgery of domestic hardships. But. it 
was something to look to the epochs of happiness which 
his regular visits constituted in my almanac. Some 
thing !—it was as the sun to animal existence, imparting 
a radiance and a splendour to objects which did ‘not, 
never could, possess them in themselves. 

“At length ‘time came, the time so dreaded by him, 
when I was to-step’ beyond the limited horizon of my 
home, and to view the world on a comparatively large 
scale. It isa bitter draught, that draught of dependence, 
pecuniary dependence, Catharine, on mortal man. To 
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“me its irksomenéss was softened by the thoughts of him, 

the hope of the future; the dream of the past. His letters 

were constant; twice a year I saw him at my futher’s 

house, when I sought there to recruit strength of mifd 
‘Sand body to encounter the toils by which I repaid my 

yearly salary! Imagine all that he was to me! the sin- 

gle star of hope—of meniory, 

Tenderly, passionately, madly loved him. 

Sinfal it was.to love a child of earth 


With such entire devotion as I loved, 
ie The imaginative passion seemed so pure : 
of ’ Quiet and calm like duty, hope nor fear 


Bs Disturbed the deep contentment of that love : 
. He was the stitishine of my soul, and like 
. A flower, I lived and flourished in his sight.’ 
“When I wished to be happy, Catharine, and to 
‘eatch a gleam of sunshine in the sobér twilight of my 
dull existence, my thoughts naturally flew to him from 
aa whom alone: it could shine on me. Amid a deluge of 
£ ~ those daily cares, trials, and sorrows which, in the aggre- © 
o gate, make up a lifetime of misery, his love was the ark 
‘which bore me above the waters. I endured the present 
_ in uncomplaining, even cheerful patience, for the future 
—the future full of hope was before me. My love for 
him was unconnected with a single doubt, a single fear. 
He stood before my mental\vision as the image of truth 
. itself. I loved—I revered him, with too perfect an 
& esteem to dream, for a single instant, that the idol of my 
worship owed his awful beauty to the drapery which my 
» fond imagination had thrown over him. 

* As soon as he had obtained orders, he came to a 
curacy within an easy distance of the house that was my 
present home. How I rejoiced, when I found that he 

. would be within my daily sight, that an hour’s walk 
would give us the power of sharing those thousand 
thoughts and feelings which make so much of the happi- 
- ness of love. Poor short-sighted mortals! how little in- 
e youth and inexperience to believe that thicre 
curse in granted prayers! 
, Catharine, to shorten as much as possible a 
story, we saw each other frequently, in openness 
and sincerity, for our, my, attachment did not blush to 
meet the eye of day. My patrons esteemed me, and they 
A spoke jestingly of future patronage for the man of my 
ae choice, but so that I shed tears of thankfulness, in my 
: solitude, over those promises, for I knew that they were 
spoken in all sincerity. He was an occasional guest at 
their table, and his own manners seemed to add to their _ 
prepossession in his behalf, and surely no creature was 
ever more blessed in quaffing the bitter draught of de. 
‘ pendence than I at this period! 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 15, 1837. 


Congrese has done nothing yet towards the restoration 
of credit and confidence. The house of representatives 
lost about a week in trying the strength of parties, and 

“succeeded in electing the proprietor of the Madisonian, 
Mr. Allen, the printer, thus being a virtual defeat of the 
editor of the Globe. Mr. Allen takes his work to the 
editors of the National Intelligencer, and divides the 
spoils, said to be worth thirty thousand dollars per an- 
nom! The friends of a national bank, or whigs, have 
hopes of defeating the sub-treasury scheme in the house, 
and that is all that can yet be said ; those who have notes 
. to pay, and are hoping for relief from Washington, may 
as well make arrangementafor their renewal. 

Mr. James Watson Webb, of the New York Enquirer, 
is, it seems, attending the sittings of congress, and wants 

- one of the members, Mr. Gholson, to challenge him. This 
is all we have to report, and we expect to have nothing 
of greater importance very soon. 

Cattle.—While the mercantile interest is slumbering, 
and real property threatening to topple to its fall, while 
builders and mechanics are suffering for work, and all 
branches of the arts enjoying a sickly existence, the 
agriculturists of the country seem to flourish. A sale of 
English catule was held in this city on Tuesday last, and 
proved highly satisfactory to the importers. As some of 
our readers may be interested in the result, we annex a 


correct report of the sale :— 
cows. BULLS. 

Ruth, $360 Colossus, $310 
Adelaide, 490 Nimrod, 470 
Minna, 520 Hector, 475 
Lucilla, 480 Sir Robert, 350 
Empress, 420 Melbourne, 320 
Brighteyes. 490 Primo, 310 
Beauty, 540 Maxwell, 400 
Vermilion, 430 Lewellyn, 210 
Nonsuch, 410. Colostra, 260 
Media, | 380 Miser, 470 
Ruby, 370 Brutus, 330 
May flower, 515 Delight, 370 
Profitable, 550 Prince of Wales, 310 
Clarksville, 630 Lord Fairfax, 250 
Virginia, 690 Bruce, 360 
Woodbi 400 
Belicia, 450 
Celebrity, 480 


The abl are all from Mr. Whittaker. 
The following belonged to other owners, and were not 


in the printed catalogue. 
A Spanish Jack, $290 
A Jennet and Colt, 210 
Imported Cow Isabella, 405 
Fitzroslin, 200 
¥ A Heifer, 160 
Dido, 15 
The celebrated tragedian, Vandenhoff, has arrived, and — 
' is performing in New York. 


Life of Sir Walter Scott—The fourth part of this de- 
lightfal biography has been simultaneously published in 
London and in Philadelphia ; the American edition is 
now reduced to the low price of fifty cents per part, being 
in fact exceedingly cheap. Well may the London Court 

" Magazine say of it that the narrative of Scott's Life is 
_ the most extraordinary literary biography on record. 
The history it gives of the actual production of such a 
mass of fictions—of such varied, and in many instances 
profound, researches—of such unwearied industry and 


kept up, and of such fertility of pure invention, is cer- 
tainly without a parallel, in any former times, or in any 
other country. In the mere quantity of his productions 
he transcended all the writers of whom we have any 
knowledge. Even the two thousand dramas and un- 
counted poems of Lope de Vega cease to surprise us in 
comparison; for of the multitude of that vapid poct’s 
works, the greater part were of transient interest, shallow, 
and possessing but a slight claim upon the world’s re- 
gard. It is not so much that the majority of Lope de 
Vega’s plays are lost as that they were not worthy of 
being preserved. But every thing written by Scott will 
live, although they are unequal in merit. Their inequa- 
lity, however, is by no meansin proportion to their num- 
ber and the speed with which they were conceived and 
accomplished; and when we view them in reference to 
the circumstances under which they were brought forth 
—the official occupations of the author, and the physical 
sufferings that wrung his body without impeding the 
vivid action of his mind, our admiration of their excel- 
lence must Bb proportionally enhanced. 

This fourth volume closes with the marriage of Mr. 
Lockhart to Miss Sophia Scott, an occasion, marked, says 
Mr. L., by a “ jolly supper’? in Castle street. Alas! how 
fast the sunshine of happy days disappears, leaving dark- 
ness and sorrow hehind. Even while this volume was 
passing through the press, Mrs. Lockhart was carried to 
the grave! We trust the publishers will be amply re- 
munerated notwithstanding the reduced price at which 
the work is offered to the American public. 


The editor of the “ Western Journal of the Medical . 
Sciences,” in the number just published, thus speaks 
of the “ American Medical Library and Intelligencer,” 
in a notice of Wardrop on Bloodletting :— 

“ We are glad to find that this valuable little work has 
been republished in this country in the first number of 
Professor Dunglison’s excellent periodical—the Ameri- 
ean Medical Library and Intelligencer. .We take this 
occasion of giving our earnest recommendation of this 


* new and able semi-monthly “record of medical science 


and literature.” We hope that the profession will give 
it their effective support, for it is, in every way, worthy 
of a wide and liberal patronage from the medical public.” 


Communicated. 

I have just returned from a visit to the Warrenton, or 
Lee’s, or Fauquier Sulphur Spring, (by all of which 
names is it known,) and having been thoroughly satisfied 
for once at a public watering place, I feel irresistibly 
impelled to send you a hasty sketch of my impressions, 
and a rather imperfect description of this maison de 
santé, as it may literally be called, but not in the sense, 
I beg of you, that the French apply the term. 

You know J left Philadelphia to visit the “ Virginia 
Springs” for the removal of a troublesome cough, and to 
repair some inroads made on my organisation by neglect- 


. ing the preservatory precautions in such cases made and 
required by nature. That I have been successful in [ 


wooing the smiles of Hygeia, my full cheek and firm 
tread (comparatively to when we parted) afford the best 
guarantee. 

When I saw the ample accommodations made for six 
or seven hundred people, in a beautifully undulating 
country, proverbial for the salubri‘y of its climate, and 
within two days’ easy traveling of Philadelphia, I could 
not but wonder that the establishment was literally un- 
known to so many in our good city of brotherly love. 
I determined, therefore, to follow the suggestions of my 
organ of benevolence, and philanthropically resolved to 
make them acquainted with the existence of such an in- 
viting place of public summer resort. Be not afraid of 
any favourable exaggeration; on the contrary, what I say 
will be found, on trial, to be, in “kitchen” phraseology 
(a term, from its national application of late, no longer 
vulgar,) rather under than overdone. 

Warrenton Spring, then, is situated in Fauquier county, 
about seven miles from Warrenton, which, on consulting 
a map, you will find lays at a distance of about fifty 
miles from Washington city, whence you can travel by 
stage on a pavement, (as it is here called,) or what is 
meant for a turnpike, rough as need be. This is the 
only drawback to its approach, which in another year, it 
is hoped, will be removed. The principal building, 188 
feet in length, four stories high, built of solid brickwork, 
is a handsome edifice, on the west front of which is a 
portico, extending the whole length of the house, sup- 
ported by a number of massy pillars ; two flights of steps 
lead thence to the walks which conduct to the spring. 
The ground, laid out with taste, and planted with shrub- 
bery, forms a gentle declivity from the house, of a few 
hundred yards, to the narrow valley where the spring is 
found flowing through two square marble cisterns, 
fringed with the deposit of the sulphur. Between the 
house and the spring is a handsome marble fountain, 
with a pretty jet d’eau sparkling playfully its crystal 
waters. The spring is covered with a neat circular tem- 
ple, supported by pillars, between which stands Hygeia 
as the genius loci, a female figure, exquisitely chiseled 
in Italian marble. But beautiful as it is, how inferior is 
it, Nature, to thy finished moving and intellectual crea- 
tions found visiting the grotto. Never did Calypso 
present more fascinating or faultless divinities tu the 
admiring gaze of Telemachus, than the almost angelic 
beings who flit about these walks, with the superadded 
charm of the most unaffected modesty. 

To the westward of the spring is an acclivity of the 
very exposure and height required for being laid out in 
beautiful promenades, amid embowering arbours, and 

the “contiguity of shade” of the neighbouring forest— 
where the old may stroll and enjoy the olium—and the 
dignitate, too, if they choose ; the invalid repose his de- 
bilitated frame while he inhales the balmy breezes of 
heaven; the middle aged participate in more vigorous 
exercise ; and the young, yielding to the natural impulse 
of virtuous affection, luxuriate in the blissful transports 
of that haleyon season, when heart meets heart and soul 
leaps to soul, uncontaminated by any unholy propensity, 
or chilled by the freezing suggestions of selfishness. 
Beyond this eminence spreads out a fertile champagne 
country, the perspective having for a back-ground the 
' Blue Ridge chain of mountains, combining the majestic 


indomitable perseverance while the show of leisure was 


and the beautiful. 


From each end of the principal building runs a row of 
two story houses, (cabins as they are called,) in crescent 
form, for the accommodation of the visiters; and on the 
eastern front is a house nearly as large as the original, 
put up this season, for the same purpose. 

The natural capabilities of the place are, indeed, all 
that could be desired ; and fortunately, it belongs to gen- 
tlemen who have the means, the taste, and the energy to 
use all these advantages. 

Every evening there is a ball from eight until about 

. eleven o’clock, and in all the assemblages of ladies I have « 
ever had the pleasure of seeing, I must acknowledge that 
so many perfectly beautiful beings I never beheld before 
congregated in one place. Eld has commenced laying 
his stiffening impress on my physical man, and there- 
fore I can no longer run the mazy whirl as I was wont; 
but the animated countenances of such charming crea- 
tures, radiant with delight, threw a sympathetic glow 
and warmth over the frost-work of declining years, and 
made me enjoy their happiness. 

I have hitherto spoken of the natural capabilities of 
the place, the beauty of the ladies, &c. It is possible to 
equal these, but there is one feature yet untouched, and 
to me, ungallant as may be the admission, the most 
attractive of all. I mean the generous, the noble hospita- 
ble character of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. The 
proverbial generosity of the Virginians is here fully ex- 
hibited. I came among them, unknowing and anknown. 
A few days passed in respectful politeness, the intercourse 


I was enjoying the cordial and marked attentions of pri- 
vate gentlemen at their own tables. Nothing of this 
kind can be found at other watering places. Let your 
deportinent here be that of a gentleman, (in the correct 
sense of the word,) and your being a stranger will, as I 
have experienced, be rather a passport than an objection 
for an exhibition of their attentions. For the first time 
I participated, during my visit to the springs, in the 
social assemblage, (of Virginian origin, I believe,) called 
a barbacue. It was held on the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock, about a mile and a half from the house, and u right 
merry and highly pleasant party it was. I had the ho- 
nour of being adopted as a son of Virginia, a compliment 
which, I assure you, I esteem very highly, and the diplo- 
ma conferring the degree shall be carefully preserved. 

A marked advantage distinguishes this establishment-- 
its freedom from village impertinences--a contact ex- 
tremely disagreeable. All the company belong to one 
family--to one superintendence—and the visiters were 
of the first respectability. The most delightful harmony 
prevailed ; to which the excellent domestic arrangements 
of Mr. Barber very largely contributed. Here is one in. 
stance of liberal fec}ing, rising above the absence of im- 
mediate rivalry in causing any abatement of the desire 
to make all happy and comfortable. ‘There is no jealuusy, 
no beart-burning, for the success of others; the comfort 
of the guests is the primum mobile. 

I hope that next summer you and I may have the 
pleasure of visiting, and inducing many of cur good fel- 
lows of Philadelphia, to visit Warrenton Spring. 

Desths in the city of New York last week, 183; of 
which by consumption, 23; convulsions, 11; dropsy in 
the head, 12; teething, 11; cholera infantum, 22. Under 
the age of five years, 98. 


From New Orteans.—The number of deaths at New 
Orleans during the week preceding the 3d inst., amount 
to one hundred and ninety-seven. The death of Mr. 
James Tate, of Washington city, by yellow fever, is an- 
nounced. 


The following new works or new editions, are an- 
nounced in the late British journals. 

Bosworth’s Scandinavian Literature, royal 8vo; Bos- 
worth’s Origin of the Germanic and Scandinavian Lan- 
guages, Nations, &c., royal 8vo; Fairholme’s Geology 
of the Mosaic Deluge, 8vo; Cochrane’s Wanderings in 
Greece, 2 vols. 8vo; Illustrations of Jerusalem and Mount 
Sinai, by F. Arundale, 4to; Hill’s Emigrant’s Introduc- 
tion to the American Colonies, 12mo; Cherubini’s 
Course of Counterpoint and Fugue translated by J. A. 
Hamilton, 2 vols. 8vo; New South Wales, its Present 
State and Future prospects, by J. Macarthur ; Travels in 
Ciacassia, Krim Tartary, &c., by E. Spencer, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
Views of the Architecture of the Eleavens, by P. J. P. 
Nichol, 8vo. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


From the New York C 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the London packet Wellington, arrived last even- 
ing, the editors of the Commercial Advertiser have Lon- 
don papers to the evening of August 8th, inclusive, 
Paris files to the 7th, and various continental journals of 
late dates, from which they obtain the followingitems of 


intelligence : 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The elections were drawing to a close. Five hundred 
and seventy-five members have been returned, of whom 
294 are reformers, and 281 conservatives. Sir Francis 
Burdett has defeated his whig opponent, Mr. Paul Me- 
thuen, in North Wiltshire; but Sir Andrew Agnew, Sir 
George Murray, and Sir James Graham, prominent con- 
servatives, have been defeated. Lord Francis Egerton, 
conservative, is returned from South Lancashire, with 
Mr. R. B, Wilbraham, of the same politics. The first 
day’s poll in Kilkenny was, O’Connell 36, Joseph Hume 
4, Mr. Ewart 2, Mr. O’Connell having been elected for 
Dublin, his supporters would probably vote for Mr. 
Hume, whose return was confidently expected. 

The queen has appointed her cousin, the Earl of 
Munster, to the office of governor and constable of 
Windsor Castle, held by him during the reign of the 
late king his father. The Earl of Mulgrave is reappoint- 
ed Lieutenant-general of Ireland. 

The King of Wurtemburg was expected in London, 
on the evening of August 9th, on a visit to the queen. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte, who was recently in New 
York, embarked at Falmouth on the 4th for Corfu. 

Mr. Audubon’s arrival at Liverpool is announced. 

M. Martin du Nord, the French minister of commerce, 
was making a tour of inspection through the manufac- 
turing districts of England, accompanied by a party of 
French engineers. 

Greensmith, the murderer of his four children, has 
been respited, through the application of two physicians, 


who believe him insane, but whose reasons could not be 


became by degrees more intimate, and in less than a week — men, exhausted by fatigue and privations. 


received at the trial, for some technical re@éon. He was 
to be hung on the 9th of August, but the respite was 
received on the 5th. He received the information with 
the same perfect apathy which he exhibited at the trial. 

The Duchess of St, Albans has left to her young hus- 
band 10,000 pounds per annum, the house in which Sir 
Francis Burdett formerly lived, and an estate at High- 
gate. The bulk of her property is left to the youngest 


» daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, whose lady is a daugh- 
' ter of Mr. Coutts. The duchess first appeared on the 


London stage, being then Miss Mellon, in 1794, lived 
with Mr. Coutts as his mistress till 1815, when he mar- 
tied her, on the death of his wife, and after his death 
she married the Duke of St. Albans, in 1827. 

SPAIN. 

The report is again circulated that Pspartero is re- 
called to Madrid, and will be succeeded in the chief com- 
mand by Oraa, Letters from Bayonne, of the 3d August, 
state that a battle was fought at Cantavieja, in which the 
queen’s troops were repulsed. The telegraphic despatches 
of the 4th, at Bordeaux, make no mention of it. The 
number of the queen’s troops assembled near Cantavieja 
was about .20,000—of Carlists 9,000. The following is 
from the Revue de Paris, of August 6— 

« A despatch, which has just been received from Cata- 
lonia, contains some very important details relative to 
the late expedition of the Pretender. When Don Car- 
los crossed the Ebro, he had 19,500 followers enlisted 
under his banner. Before he reached Valencia, their 
number was reduced by famine and the hostile aggres- 
sions of the natives to 13,000 men. Even during his 
forward progress, his army was melting away by frequent 
desertions. Now that he is vanquished, and only solicit- 
ous how he can,escape, his followers are redu 9000 
Wii these 
‘he is wandering round Cantavieja, bordering on despair, 
Nor is there in his own example any thing that can raise 
the drooping spirits of his soldiers. He never quits for 
one moment the rear, where a chosen band protects him, 
at one and the same time, from danger ‘and the con- 
temptuous glances of his army. Don Sebastian, on the 
contrary, is always in the foremost ranks; but without 
military talents, his bravery is of but little avail.” 


FRANCE. 


Our advices from Paris, through the London papers, 
are to the 6th of August inclusive; and our Paris files 
are to the same date, also inclusive. 3 

The Journal de Paris alleges that Count Mole is likely 
to carry his measure of dissolving the chambers, but 
other papers say that the idea is abandoned. The king 
had gone to his chateau D’Eu, for recreation, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans were making a tour of 
the provinces. A sumptuous breakfast was given them 
on board the New York packet Ville de Lyons, of which 
Galignani’s Messenger gives the following account :— 

The French and American flags floated at the mast 
head, and above them that of Mecklenburg, which, at 
the moment of the royal party coming on board, was 
lowered and raised three times in honour of the duchess, 
amid the hearty cheers of the crew, who were on the 
yards, and in their holiday trim. The duke and duchess 
then visited this magnificent vessel in all its parts, the 
captain accompanying them, explaining every object, 
and paying the most profound respect to the duchess, 

On descending to the grand cabin, they partook of a 
sumptuous déjeuner prepared by the captain for the oc- 
casion, during which the duke took occasion to say, in 
a tone of great earnestness, “ I thank you, Captain Stod- 
dart, for your reception of us; I drink this glass of wine 


- with a sincere wish that peace may always exist between 


the United States and France.”” The scene in the cabin 
at this moment was very striking; the duke had sta- 
tioned himself behind the duchess, who had taken her 
seat at the head of the table, where were also seated the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg, and a galaxy of French 
and Anglo-American beauty. Near his royal’highness, 
wete the captain, the United States consul, Mr. Living- 
ston, the mayor, and other authorities of Havre, with all 
of whom he entered into familiar conversation upon 
commercial topics. 

The off-hand manner in which the duke gave expres- 
sions to his feelings and opinions, seemed to diffuse uni- 
versal pleasure. He appears to possess an almost perfect 
knowledge of the English language; and the straight- 
forward, indeed, sailor-like openness of his mind, gave a 
certain zest to all his remarks. “It would have given 
me great pleasure, captain, to have written to my brother 
an account of our visit to your ship, but he is now at 
sea—indeed, by this time he must be off Madeira: how- 
ever, he intends paying a visit to your country, and very 
probably you will see him there.” I give this verbatim: 
it conveys a good specimen.of the duke’s general manner 
of expression—the characteristics of which are great 
simplicity and frankness. 

The dimensions and fittings of the cabin seemed much 
to surprise the royal visitants, particularly the duke, who, 
on reaching the bottom of the staircase, and finding him- 
self in a room wainscotted with finely polished mahoga- 
ny, satin and -rosewood, instantly exclaimed, « C'est 
superbe, superbe!” Then advancing a few steps, and 
perceiving the ceiling a couple of feet above his head, 
“* mais tout ceci est bien superbe!” Then resuming his 
English,—* Captain, you have got a superb ship: I never 
saw such a cabin before.” 

The duchess was more reserved, owing, perhaps, to 
her timidity in speaking English—but from the lively in- 
terest she seemed to take in every thing, her pleasure and 
astonishment were evidently very great. She has a very 
prepossessing countenance, eminently intellectual, with 
all that sweetness of expression which distinguishes the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed maidens of the north. ‘ 

During the whole visit of the duke and duchess, the 
worthy captain displayed the most assiduous and delicate 
attention to his royal guests. The duchess honoured 
him with her arm, and under his guidance paced with’ 
evident delight the broad white decks of. his splendid 
ship. Immediately on ascending from the cabin, the 
duke and duchess turned round to thank the band of the 
National Guard stationed on the poop, the duchess add- 
ing, with infinite grace, “ Je vois que ces Messieurs sont 
amateurs de musique.” : 

One or two things struck us as very fine #*'the splendid 
appearance of the ship, streaming with the colours 0 
every nation—the yord-arms manned—the loud hurrah 
from the tops, as the state barge passed with the royal 
party—the band of the National Guard striking up the 
‘ Marseillaise’—and, lastly, the deafening acclamations 
from the thousands collected on the quays. On leaving, 
the royal duke shook the captain most cordially by the 
hand: a bank note of five hundred francs was then pre- 
sented to him, through the medium of an officer of the 
suite, for the “tars,” who instantly displayed their sense 
of the liberal donation, by “ three times three,” given in 
grand style.” 
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